We  are  sad  to  report  the  death  of 
Ruth  Sims  on  September  19  after  a 
long  battle  with  cancer.  Ruth  joined 
OISE's  Publication  Division  in  1968, 
and  seven  years  later  she  became 
an  Associate  Editor.  In  the  past 
year,  Ruth  was  appointed  Editor  of 
Orbit  — a task  to  which  she 
brought  enthusiasm  and 
extraordinary  care. 

Ruth  was  an  accomplished  and 
sensitive  editor,  and  her  work  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who 
came  into  contact  with  her  through 
OISE  Press.  She  will  be  greatly 
missed. 


Heather  Berkeley,  a former  student 
of  OISE,  has  been  appointed  Editor. 
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Plans  to  produce  a microcomputer  speci- 
fically designed  for  use  in  schools  have  now 
materialized.  The  product’s  trade  name  is 
ICON  (known  more  formally  as  the  Cana- 
dian Educational  Computer),  and  last  month 
half-a-dozen  prototypes  were  delivered  to 
OISE,  the  first  test  site.  Further  deliveries 
will  be  made  this  fall  to  twenty-two  other  test 
sites  in  Ontario  schools.  The  ICON  is  ex- 


pected to  be  generally  available  early  in 
1984. 

Designed  to  specifications  of  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Education,  the  ICON  costs  be- 
tween $2,500  and  $3,500,  depending  on  such 
various  optional  features  as  a color  screen. 
It  is  produced  by  CEMCORP  (Canadian 
Educational  Microprocessor  Corporation), 
which  has  a contract  with  the  Ministry  to 


build  ten  million  dollars  worth  (or  some 
3,000-4,000  computers).  At  present,  focus  of 
the  action  is  Ontario,  but  it  is  envisaged  that 
several  other  provinces  will  likely  adopt  the 
computer.  It  will,  of  course,  be  up  to  indi- 
vidual school  boards  how  many  ICONS  they 
purchase  and  the  use  to  which  the  ICONS 
are  put  in  the  schools  under  their 
jurisdiction. 


Advantages  of  the  ICON 

The  advantages  inherent  in  the  ICON  stem 
from  its  special  design  for  use  in  educational 
settings — in  particular  for  “writing,  compos- 
ing, designing,  analyzing,  and  other  exten- 
sions of  original  thought.”  Briefly,  some  of 
the  special  features  are  as  follows. 


Ergonomic  Design — Special  consideration 
has  been  given  to  the  school  setting  and  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  users  (chil- 
dren). 


User  Interface — The  ICON  allows  the  user 
to  point  at  the  screen  (using  either  a trackball 
or  mouse);  and  it  can  synthesize  speech  from 
files  of  speech  data  and  disks. 


Software  Support — The  ICON  can  run  prog- 
rams in  many  languages.  Four  are  currently 
supplied:  Waterloo  Basic,  Waterloo  PAS- 
CAL, LOGO  and  “C.”  Useful  existing 
software  in  other  languages  is  presently 
being  translated. 


Network  Environment — The  networking 
capability  of  the  ICON  allows  sharing  of 
software  resources  and  direct  communica- 
tion between  individual  stations. 

Graphics — The  ICON  is  designed  to  make 
use  of  the  TELIDON  T500-1982  standard, 
which  will  solve  the  problem  of  transfer  of 
graphics  between  microcomputers. 

Future  Development — The  ICON  has  a 
flexible  design  that  will  accommodate 
future  improvements. 


Some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  ICON  may  be 
used  in  schools  are  as  an  interest  centre  or 
integrated  into  the  classroom  at  the  ele- 
mentary and  intermediate  levels;  as  an  in- 
structional tool  for  the  teacher;  to  teach 
word  processing  in  secondary  schools;  for 
computer  studies  in  a laboratory  environ- 
ment; or  for  school  administrative  use. 


The  ICON  at  OISE 

The  ICONs  delivered  to  OISE  will  be  used 
for  training  teachers  and  board  personnel. 
The  OISE  site  will  also  serve  as  a demonstra- 
tion centre,  and  OISE  personnel  will 
monitor  the  testing  process  in  other  sites 
across  Ontario.  Finally,  OISE  has  already 
begun  translating  software  into  languages 
that  can  be  handled  by  the  ICON. 


Becoming  a Storyteller 


or  floppy  disk  to  preserve  its  heritage,  you 
can  see  how  much  such  a society  would  need 
its  members  to  remember  the  stories  that 
make  up  its  cultural  heritage.  And  they,  in 
turn,  would  need  a powerful  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility, committing  them  to  remember- 
ing and  passing  on  this  oral  treasury  of  wis- 
dom, tradition  and  counsel  in  the  form  of 
stories. 

Part  of  the  value  of  storytelling  lies  in  this 
sense  of  being  responsible  for  culture.  And 
this  means  being  directly  responsible,  with- 
out recourse  to  any  technology  to  do  the  job 
of  remembering  for  you.  The  difference  bet- 
ween an  oral  society  and  our  own  is  vast.  We 
possess  every  imaginable  means  to  record 
enormous  stores  of  data  for  eternity — or  at 
least  until  the  last  microchip  rusts,  the  tape 
crinkles,  the  paper  turns  to  dust.  Yet  in  the 
midst  of  these  immeasurable  resources  of 
recorded  data  people  have  never  had  less  to 
remember  or  pass  on  to  their  grandchildren. 
I hate  to  think  of  the  grandfathers  of  the 
future  saying  to  their  grandchildren: 

“Tell  you  a story?  I don’t  know  any  stories 
. . . But  here’s  an  old  videotape  you  can 
watch.’’ 

What  haunts  me  about  this  imaginary  scene 
is  that  it  belongs  to  a world  where  nobody 
need  take  personal  responsibility  for  culture. 
Nothing  needs  to  be  remembered.  The  story- 
less grandfather  has  nothing  to  entrust  to  his 
grandchildren.  He  cannot  say  to  them, 
“Here  is  a precious  gift — keep  it  in  your 
memory — it  is  your  heritage.” 

Perhaps  people  are  showing  new  interest 
in  storytelling  because  they  are  tired  of  being 
passive  consumers  of  TV  culture.  An  ad 
campaign  for  a fast  food  chain  once  claimed, 
“At  X,  we  do  it  all  for  you !”  But  perhaps  we 
don’t  really  want  it  all  done  for  us.  Children 
especially  don’t  want  to  inherit  a ready- 
made world.  They  want  to  share  real  respon- 
sibility for  the  world' s making.  Although  the 
TV  seems  to  know  more  stories  than  we 


Dan  Yashinsky  is  co-founder  of  the 
Storytellers  School  of  Toronto ; he  has 
told  stories  in  many  schools  in  Ontario.  In 
the  following  article  he  describes  the  art  of 
storytelling,  particularly  as  it’s  being 
revived  in  education,  and  provides  sug- 
gestions for  how  teachers  can  use  storytell- 
ing to  develop  confidence  and  competence 
in  the  classroom. 


Dan  Yashinsky 

It  happened  once  that  a western  anthro- 
pologist was  living  in  an  African  village  when 
the  first  television  set  was  introduced.  The 
villagers  dropped  everything  and  gathered 
around  the  TV  day  and  night.  After  a week 
they  began  to  drift  away,  returning  to  their 
usual  evening  entertainment,  the  local  story- 
teller. The  anthropologist  had  noticed  this 
and  questioned  a villager: 

“Why  have  you  stopped  watching  tele- 
vision?’’ 

“Oh,  it’s  just  not  as  interesting  as  our  own 
storyteller.  ’ ’ 

“But  don’t  you  think  the  TV  knows  more 
stories  than  your  village  storyteller?’’ 

“Oh  yes,  the  television  knows  more  stories 
. . . But  the  storyteller  knows  me.’’ 

If  I tell  you  I am  a storyteller  you  might  well 
wonder  what  I mean.  Our  images  of  story- 
tellers come  mainly  from  other  places,  from 
other  times:  troubadours  and  minstrels  in 
medieval  Europe,  travelling  tinkers  in  Ire- 
land, village  griots  in  Africa,  the  bards  of 
Greece.  So  it’s  rather  an  incongruous  thing 
to  do  for  a living  in  Canada  in  the  1980s. 
Storytelling  means  remembering  a cultural 
heritage  and  sharing  it  with  others — what’s  it 
doing  in  the  middle  of  our  no-deposit  no-re- 
turn  way  of  life? 

Yet  although  storytelling  has  disappeared 
as  a vocation,  it  has  remained  an  art  of 
everyday  life.  Virtually  all  of  us  have  heard  a 
great  storyteller  in  our  lives,  someone  whose 
stories  and  anecdotes  have  proven  unforget- 
table. It  may  have  been  an  uncle  telling  about 
skipping  school  or  a grandmother  telling 


about  going  hungry  during  the  war.  Their 
stories  remain  in  our  hearts  and  minds  be- 
cause they  were  told  with  vivid  language, 
with  belief,  and  with  a desire  to  pass  the 
story  on.  Often  the  storytelling  moments  in  a 
person’s  life  are  touchstones  for  recalling 
times  of  love  and  meaning.  So  although  at 
first  the  calling  of  “storyteller”  might  have  a 
strange  and  ancient  ring  to  it,  storytelling 
itself  is  an  art  we’ve  never  lost  touch  with 
in  our  daily  lives.  It’s  an  art  that  is  at  home 
in  kitchens,  classrooms,  and  other  centres 
of  community  life. 


The  Revival  of  Storytelling 
I have  read  that  storytelling  is  an  art  that  was 
“clobbered  by  literacy.”  One  might  put  it 
that  way.  Certainly  over  a period  of  cen- 
turies storytelling  declined  as  a major  form 
of  learning  and  entertainment  in  our  society. 
Was  it  literacy  that  “clobbered”  it?  Or  did 
people  just  get  tired  of  remembering  things  in 
their  own  minds?  But  whatever  the  reason 
for  the  erosion  of  story-telling’s  place  in  our 
culture,  there  is  a revival  going  on  now.  Up 
until  recently  it  was  the  rare  teacher  who 
bothered  telling  a story  from  memory.  Read- 
ing aloud  was  and  is  the  main  way  to  share 
literature  in  the  curriculum.  Yet  now,  more 
and  more  teachers  are  using  storytelling  in 
their  classrooms  and  school  libraries. 

What  are  the  values  behind  this  revival  of 
storytelling?  To  explore  this  question  let’s 
look  more  closely  at  the  experience  of  story- 
telling. Storytelling  is  a form  of  remembered 
culture.  A story  that  is  told  is  meant  to  be 
remembered.  If  you  imagine  a society  that 
does  not  rely  on  the  written  word,  videotape, 
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human  tellers,  it  doesn’t  need  us  to  take  care 
of  those  stories.  The  storyteller  does  need 
us.  We  are  entrusted  with  a story.  We  find 
ourown  meanings  in  the  story.  The  story  is  a 
personal  gift  to  us  from  the  storyteller. 

I was  once  in  a downtown  school  in  To- 
ronto, telling  stories  to  the  “slow”  class. 
Among  the  children  was  a girl  from  Jamaica, 
rather  culture-shocked,  an  utter  failure  in  the 
three  Rs.  One  day  I told  the  class  a long, 
complex  Irish  fairy  tale.  Four  months  later  I 
heard  Annette,  the  slowest  of  the  “slow,” 
retell  the  story  to  the  vice  principal.  She  told 
it  with  animation,  using  rich  and  vivid  lan- 
guage, completely  accurate  in  every  detail 
of  plot. 

This  struck  me  as  tremendously  interest- 
ing at  the  time — and  it  still  does.  How  could  a 
student  with  such  poor  levels  of  achieve- 
ment on  literacy-based  tests  be  such  a 


superb,  intelligent  storyteller?  Why  would 
oral  telling  open  her  to  literature,  both  as 
listener  and  interpreter,  while  the  written 
word  rendered  her  inarticulate  and  dumb? 
There  is  obviously  no  simple  answer  to  these 
questions.  Let  me  offer  a storyteller’s  re- 
sponse. Annette  felt,  for  one  of  the  few  times 
in  her  school  career,  that  she  had  an  active 
role  to  play  in  the  experience  of  culture.  The 
fantasy,  wisdom,  and  excitement  embodied 
in  the  story  belonged  to  her  as  much  as  to 
me — provided  of  course  she  could  take 
proper  care  of  it,  that  is,  remember  it.  She 
came  forward  with  confidence  and  com- 
petence because  she  felt  entrusted  with  an 
important  gift  in  the  form  of  the  oral  story. 
She  became,  with  me,  the  owner  of  the 
story.  The  fact  that  the  story  was  directly 
told  to  her  rather  than  read  aloud  meant  that 
no  special,  and  to  her  intimidating,  tech- 


nique had  been  needed  to  master  the  story.  If 
she  had  seen  me  read  it  aloud,  perhaps  she 
might  have  felt  less  included  as  a listener. 
With  the  oral  story  she  knew  she  already 
possessed  all  the  resources  needed  to  be  an 
effective  carrier  and  communicator  of  cul- 
ture: herfeelings,  hermemory,  hertaste,  her 
capacity  for  dramatic  speech.  I’m  quite  sure 
anyone  working  with  children  can  add 
examples  of  their  own.  Storytelling  seems  to 
have  the  power  to  awaken  in  children  who 
fail  at  most  other  aspects  of  schooling  a love 
of  culture  and  beauty  and  a desire  to  speak 
effectively. 

The  Storytellers  School’s  Approach 
At  the  Storytellers  School  of  Toronto  we 
teach,  put  on  concerts,  run  an  annual  festi- 
val. Our  motto,  borrowed  from  Armenian 
folklore,  expresses  our  approach: 

Three  apples  fell  from  heaven: 

One  for  the  storyteller, 

One  for  the  listener, 

And  one  for  the  one  who  heard. 

The  “one  who  heard”  doesn’t  mean  the 
“one  who  got  it  right.”  There  are  no  right 
answers  in  exploring  the  meaning  of  a 
story — there  isjust your  response.  Respond- 
ing with  imagination  and  delight  to  a story 
means  more  than  just  listening  to  the  words. 
Every  story  worth  telling  has  an  inner  life. 
As  we  listen  and  later  think  about  stories, 
this  inner  meaning  appears  to  us.  The  “one 
who  heard”  is  the  part  of  us,  call  it  imagina- 
tion or  wonder,  that  comes  to  meet  the  story 
half-way,  delighting  in  its  language,  feeling 
the  power  of  its  spell. When  you  tell  a story 
you  are  inviting  your  listeners  to  enter  the 
story’s  world,  to  make  it  their  own,  to  truly 
“hear”  it.  Alice  Kane,  a noted  Canadian 
storyteller  with  the  School,  once  wrote: 

I love  storytelling  because  it  is  so  intensely 
individual.  The  storyteller  chooses  her  own 
story  and  tells  it  as  she  sees  it  and  feels  it. 
The  listener  brings  his  own  different  back- 
ground and  experience  to  the  story  and 
interprets  in  his  own  way.  To  both  the  story 
becomes  their  own  and  grows  and  is  en- 
riched as  they  themselves  grow.  And  this  is 
true  of  the  simple  nursery  tale  just  as  much 
as  the  splendour  and  wonder  tale. 

She  is  herself  one  of  those  storytellers  who 
can  make  you  feel  she  is  telling  the  story 
directly  to  you  and  for  you,  whether  you  are 
in  an  audience  of  500  or  around  a dinner 
table. 

Some  Suggestions  for  Teachers 
Earlier  I reflected  on  some  of  the  things  that 
make  storytelling  valuable.  I hope  it's  clear 
that  it  is  not  a method  to  eradicate  spelling 
errors,  upgrade  linguistic  competence,  or 
motivate  a bored  student.  Although  it  might 
have  these  effects,  none  of  them  are  real 
reasons  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  learning 
stories  by  heart.  The  real  reasons  are  love  for 
the  stories  themselves  and  wanting  to  share 
them  with  others. 

Many  teachers  I meet  say  they  arc  inhi- 
bited by  the  idea  of  telling  stories.  The\  pre 
fer  to  hold  the  book  in  hand,  even  if  they 
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know  the  story  perfectly  well.  One  reason 
for  this  inhibition  is  that  people  think  they 
have  to  memorize  stories  word  for  word 
from  written  texts.  This  has  a way  of  instill- 
ing dread  and  terror  at  the  prospect  of  forget- 
ting the  lines  half-way  through.  But  learning 
by  heart  doesn’t  mean  getting  the  words 
straight.  It  means  becoming  at  home  with  the 
story.  As  Bob  Barton,  a curriculum  officer 
and  storyteller,  points  out,  “ ‘By  heart’ 
means  moving  back  and  forth  between  the 
world  of  the  story  and  my  own  collection  of 
life  experiences.”  You  make  the  story’s  im- 
ages strong  in  your  mind.  You  get  a feeling 
for  its  patterns  and  voices.  It  becomes  yours. 
This  is  what  happens  whether  your  source  is 
your  own  grandmother,  or  a folk  tale  told  in 
your  cultural  heritage,  or  a story  found  in  a 
book. 

There  are  few  rules  saying  which  stories 
are  best  for  which  audiences  but  there  are 
some  general  principles.  The  first  is  that  for 
stories  10  be  memorable  they  must  be  given 
in  language  that  pleases  the  ear  and  captures 
the  imagination.  The  mood  of  the  story  is 
conveyed  in  the  rhythm  of  its  language.  Be- 
ginnings are  often  given  in  almost  ritual-like 
speech,  the  most  familiar  being  “Once  upon 
a time.”  This  instantly  creates  a frame  for 
entering  the  fictional  world  of  the  story.  As 
you  begin  collecting  stories  you  will  notice  a 
great  variety  of  beginnings  and  endings, 
many  of  them  delightfully  absurd:  ‘‘Once 
upon  a time  when  pigs  spoke  rhyme  and 
monkeys  chewed  tobacco  ...”  ( English 
Fairy  Tales,  J.  Jacobs). 

Throughout  a story  you  will  find  certain 
words  and  phrases — the  ‘‘high”  words — 
that  create  the  nature  of  a scene  or  of  a 
character.  Some  stories  include  chants  or 
songs,  which  are  always  good  for  inviting 
listeners’  participation.  The  language  of  a 
story  is  the  material  you  weave  with,  the 
yam  you  spin  with.  This  pleasure  in  dramatic 
and  memorable  language  is  another  value  of 
storytelling.  In  a high  school  where  I 
worked,  a boy  found  it  impossible  to  tell 
his  stories  without  punctuating  with 
‘‘like,” ‘‘y’know,”  “eh,” ‘‘right?”  His 
classmates  kept  track  of  these  interjections 
and  would  say,  “You  said  ‘y’know’  37 
times  in  that  story!”  He  was  cured  of  his 
habit.  The  point  is  story  language  must  be 
language  that  communicates  your  pride  in 
telling  it.  Storytelling  gave  this  student  a 
real  reason  to  pay  attention  to  the  way  he 
spoke. 

Second,  traditional  stories  should  be  used 
as  a primary  source.  Traditional  stories  be- 
long to  a history  of  living  storytellers  who 
have  passed  them  on  through  the  genera- 
tions. This  living  continuity,  frozen  in  a 
book,  comes  back  to  life  when  you  begin 
telling  the  story  again.  A Tuscan  proverb 
says:  “A  story  is  not  beautiful  if  nothing  is 
added  to  it.”  What  you  add  is  your  own 
spark  of  imagination,  your  own  voice,  your 
own  choice  of  words.  The  stories  themselves 
have  much  to  tell  us  about  the  age-old  truths 
of  human  experience.  With  humor,  satire, 
sadness,  and  high  drama  they  present  what 
Italo  Calvino,  author  of  Italian  Folk  Tales, 
calls  “a  catalogue  of  human  destinies.” 


Third,  adaptations  that  tone  down  the 
drama  of  a folk  tale,  lest  children  become 
frightened,  should  be  avoided.  Children  are 
as  interested  in  the  truth  as  any  adult,  and  the 
real  business  of  the  folk  tale,  with  its  power- 
ful events  and  passions,  is  to  show  the  deep 
truths  of  human  experience.  Trust  the 
stories. 

Fourth,  it  often  seems  to  me  that  we  don’t 
select  stories  so  much  as  we  are  selected  by 
them.  You’ll  notice  this  if  you  pick  up  a 
collection  of  stories  and  find  only  one  or  two 
that  really  speak  to  you.  Your  own  taste  is 
the  best  guide,  although  you  shouldn’t  turn 
away  from  challenging  stories  just  because 
they  are  not  easy  to  learn. 


Telling  the  Story 

As  to  the  telling  itself,  each  person  has  his  or 
her  own  way  of  doing  it.  Some  tellers  are 
quite  untheatrical,  others  like  to  act  things 
out.  My  favorite  storytellers,  whatever 
their  particular  styles,  manage  to  create  a 
mood  of  reverie,  so  that  as  a listener  I’m  able 
to  relax  and  see  the  story  unfold.  The  story  is 
at  centre-stage,  not  the  teller.  I once  called 
Alice  Kane  on  the  telephone  and  told  her  I 
wanted  to  be  storyteller.  She  said: 


“You’re  not  an  actor,  are  you?’’ 

“No;  why?’’ 

“Because  an  actor  puts  himself  between 
the  story  and  the  audience.  A storyteller 
lets  the  story  through  directly.’’ 


Sounds  simple,  doesn’t  it?  Yet  like  many 
simple  things,  sometimes  it  takes  time  to  find 
the  right  way — right  for  you — to  tell  your 
story. 

Storytelling  is  an  art  of  the  whole 
community.  As  a teacher  your  community 
is  the  classroom.  You  needn’t  bring  story- 
telling into  the  curriculum  single-handedly. 
Let  the  students  become  storytellers  right 
along  with  you.  I’ve  had  children  from 
kindergarten  to  high  school  involved  in 
storytelling  workshops.  They  have  told 
everything  from  what  their  parents  did  as 
kids,  to  stories  collected  from  old  people  in 
the  community,  to  the  sophisticated  satires 
of  1001  Nights.  In  the  process  of  gathering 
stories  they  do  a lot  of  reading,  writing, 
thinking.  They  create  their  own  stories. 
They  listen  to  each  other  tell.  They  share  the 
trials,  tribulations  and  joys  of  telling  stories 
to  others.  I have  seen  high  school  students 
bursting  with  pride  after  telling  stories  to 
Grade  2 kids. 

I have  done  much  of  my  storytelling  in 


schools.  I’m  often  asked  why  children  listen 
with  such  complete  attention  to  the  stories. 
These  children  include  the  most  restless, 
ill-behaved  trouble-makers  of  many  a 
school — guest  artists  being  fair  game  for 
the  “behavioral”  classes!  My  feeling  is 
they  listen  because  the  stories  connect 
them  to  a world  of  imagination,  humor, 
good  counsel.  The  stories  speak 
dramatically  of  the  dilemmas,  dangers  and 
destinies  people  face  in  life.  The  children 
feel  proud  that  I have  trusted  them  with 
these  stories,  perhaps  for  them  to  pass  on 
in  their  turn. 

As  you  get  involved  in  storytelling  you  will 
find  that  your  friends  and  colleagues  say  at 
first,  “Storytelling?  How  Quaint!”  They  will 
then  start  telling  you  about  the  time  their 
grandfather  thought  he  could  fly  or  when 
Aunt  Melinda  hid  in  a closet  so  the  soldiers 
wouldn’t  take  her  away.  To  be  a good  story- 
teller you  must  be  a good  listener.  And  as 
you  listen  you  will  realize  that  stories  are  the 
way  we  invite  others  into  our  world.  Stories 
are  how  we  share  our  values. 

Historians  many  years  from  now  might 
find  it  amusing  that  this  simplest  of  human 
arts  has  made  its  reappearance  in  the  age  of 
video  and  micro-computers ! While  some  in 
our  society  seem  to  be  in  a great  hurry  to 
convince  educators  to  spend  great  sums  on 
computers,  I can’t  help  but  wonder  if  a 
microchip,  whatever  quantity  of  fascinating 
and  important  data  is  recorded  on  it,  might 
prove  to  be  a less  enduring  heritage  than  a 
good  story  told  from  the  heart.  In  the  midst 
of  these  technical  marvels  the  storyteller 
asks  us  not  to  forget  the  importance  of  the 
culture  we  can  carry  in  our  own  memories 
and  pass  on  with  our  own  voices.  The  TV 
knows  more  stories — but  the  storyteller 
knows  me!  a • 


For  further  information  on  storytelling  in  the 
schools,  write  to  the  Storytellers  School  of 
Toronto  at  412-A  College  Street,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  M5T 1T3  or  phone  at  416-924-8625 . 
The  School’s  Sixth  Annual  Festival  is  taking 
place  February  25-26, 1984,  and  will  include 
workshops  on  storytelling  and  education. 
Tickets  may  be  ordered 
from  the  School. 
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THE  SECOND  INTERNATIONAL  STUDY  OF  MATHEMATICS: 

An  Overview 
of  the  Ontario 


Grade  12 


Study 


Les  McLean,  Dennis  Raphael 
and  Merlin  Wahlstrom, 

Education  Evaluation  Centre,  OISE 

The  recent  decision  by  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Education  to  terminate  Grade 
13  by  the  end  of  the  1990  school  year  and 
to  offer  as  early  as  June  1986  a single 
graduation  diploma  (the  Ontario  Secondary 
School  Diploma)1  will  require  substantial 
modification  to  the  Ontario  secondary 
school  mathematics  program.  While  pre- 
sently there  are  three  Grade  13  mathema- 
tics courses  offered,  the  content  of  these 
courses  will  need  to  be  integrated  into  the 
Ontario  Academic  Courses  (OACs)  which 
have  been  recently  established  to  provide 
common  university  entrance  programs. 

Mathematics  educators  have  begun  to 
rewrite  the  secondary  school  mathematics 
guidelines  for  Grades  7 through  12  to 
achieve  these  aims.  Analysis  of  the  content 
of  these  courses  will  be  undertaken  and 
comparisons  with  the  mathematics  pro- 
grams of  other  provinces  and  nations  will 
be  useful. 

In  Ontario,  data  have  recently  been 
collected  concerning  the  mathematics  pro- 
grams and  achievements  of  Grade  12  and 
13  mathematics  students.  This  information 
was  also  collected  in  British  Columbia,  the 
United  States  and  a variety  of  other 


This  research  was  funded  under  contract 
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nations  as  part  of  the  Second  International 
Mathematics  Study.  The  purpose  of  the 
present  paper  is  to  overview  the  Ontario 
Grade  12/13  study  results. 

Ontario’s  participation  in  the  Second 
International  Mathematics  Study  (SIMS), 
under  the  auspices  of  the  International 
Association  for  the  Evaluation  of  Educa- 
tional Achievement  (IEA),  was  outlined  in 
Orbit  #67. 2 The  purpose  of  SIMS  was  the 
examination  of  the  teaching  and  learning  of 
mathematics  in  schools  at  two  levels. 
Population  A was  internationally  defined  to 
include  students  who  were  enrolled  in  the 
grade  where  the  majority  had  reached  13 
years  of  age.  In  North  America  (British 
Columbia,  Ontario,  and  the  United  States), 
this  was  Grade  8.  Population  B included 
students  who  were  enrolled  in  the  final 
year  of  secondary  school  and  whose 
programs  included  a significant  component 
of  mathematics.  In  Ontario  this  was  taken 
to  include  Grade  13  students  who  had  or 
were  currently  taking  two  or  more  Grade 
13  mathematics  courses. 

Three  components  of  the  international 
study  were  common  to  each  national 
study.  First,  a curriculum  analysis  was 
used  to  determine  the  context  in  which 
teaching  and  learning  of  mathematics  took 
place  and  the  mathematics  content  ex- 
pected to  be  conveyed  to  students — the 
“Intended  Curriculum.”  Second,  teachers 
supplied  many  details  of  their  concepts  of 
mathematics,  their  priorities  and  their 
teaching  methods — the  "Implemented 
Curriculum."  Third,  students  answered 
questions  to  measure  their  mastery  of 


mathematics  content  and  their  attitudes 
toward  mathematics  and  the  learning  of 
mathematics — the  "Attained  Curriculum." 

Our  earlier  article  in  Orbit  #67  provided 
results  from  the  Grade  8 Study.  The 
present  one  provides  results  from  the 
Ontario  Grade  12/13  study. 

Validating  the  Population  B Achievement 
Items  in  Ontario 

One  hundred  and  thirty-six  achievement 
items,  placed  into  eight  different  forms, 
were  rotated  through  a class.  Each  student 
completed  two  different  forms  over  two 
testing  periods.  The  first  step  in  validating 
the  SIMS  achievement  items  for  use  in 
Ontario  classrooms  was  the  rating  by  the 
Ontario  Steering  Committee  as  to  whether 
the  content  of  the  items  was  likely  to  be 
covered  in  a typical  Grade  12  and/or  13 
mathematics  class.  Raters  felt  that  over  90 
percent  of  the  items  were  covered  in  either 
Grade  12  Foundations  or  Grade  13  courses. 

In  a similar  way,  items  were  rated  as  to 
whether  the  content  required  to  answer  the 
items  was  covered  in  widely  used  Ontario 
textbooks.  Most  items  (94  percent)  were 
covered  in  at  least  one  of  the  commonly 
used  textbooks.  Sixty-eight  percent  of 
items  were  covered  or  assumed  as 
prerequisite  knowledge  in  a widely  used 
Grade  12  Foundations  of  Mathematics 
textbook.  39  percent  in  a Relations  and 
Functions  text,  29  percent  in  a Calculus 
text,  and  36  percent  in  an  Algebra  text. 

The  items  were  seen,  therefore,  as 
appropriate  for  administration  to  Ontario 
Grade  12/13  students. 
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Sample  Selection  at  the  Population  B Level 
By  international  definition,  Population  B 
included  students  in  the  final  year  of 
secondary  school  who  were  taking 
mathematics  as  a significant  portion  of 
their  course  content.  In  Ontario,  this  was 
taken  to  include  Grade  13  students  enrolled 
in  (or  who  had  already  taken)  two  or  more 
of  Relations  and  Functions,  Calculus  and 
Algebra.  Schools  in  Ontario  containing 
Grade  12  and  Grade  13  classes  were 
stratified  by  (a)  size  of  community,  (b) 
school  type  (private,  French,  public),  (c) 
ratio  of  number  of  Grade  12  to  Grade  13 
students  (a  socio-economic  index),  and  (d) 
geographical  region  of  the  province.  Five 
schools  were  selected  from  each  of  17 
strata  for  a total  of  85  schools. 

Within  each  school,  one  class  each  of 
Relations  and  Functions,  Calculus,  Algebra 
and  one  Grade  12  Foundations  of 
Mathematics  class  was  chosen  to  partici- 
pate in  the  study.  A random  choice  was 
made  by  the  OISE  team  wherever  there 
was  more  than  one  of  any  type  of  class  in  a 
school.  The  Foundations  class  was  added 
because  Grade  12  is  the  last  year  of 
secondary  school  for  some  students  and 
because  it  corresponds  roughly  to  Grade  12 
in  British  Columbia  and  the  United  States. 

Grade  12  and  13  students  were  adminis- 
tered the  achievement  measures  only  at  the 
end  of  their  mathematics  courses.  Princi- 
pals provided  school  data  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  and  teachers  completed 
questionnaires  over  the  duration  of  the 
mathematics  course.  The  Ontario  Steering 
Committee  suggested  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  1968  version  of  the  Ontario 
Mathematics  Achievement  Test  (OMAT) 
be  administered  to  a random  subsample  of 
students  to  enable  comparisons  with  the 
results  from  the  same  test  in  1968  and  1974. 
The  OMAT  was  seen  as  an  especially  valid 
measure  of  the  Ontario  mathematics 
curriculum  at  the  Grade  13  level.  In  all, 
data  were  collected  from  85  principals,  262 
Grade  12/13  teachers,  and  6078  students. 

Of  these  students,  3214  were  taking  or  had 
taken  two  or  more  Grade  13  mathematics 
courses;  these  students  were  included  in 
the  Population  B sample  for  Ontario. 

Results  from  the  Grade  12/13  Study 
As  expected,  many  differences  were  found 
between  Population  A,  who  were  generally 
in  their  last  year  before  secondary  school, 
and  Population  B,  who  were  at  the  end  of 
secondary  school.  There  were  also  many 
differences  between  Grade  12  and  Grade  13 
which  is  mainly  a preparatory  year  for 
university.  The  findings  presented  below 
are  organized  by  student  and  teacher 
characteristics,  intended  curriculum, 
implemented  curriculum  and  attained 
curriculum. 

Student  Characteristics 

Sixty- two  percent  of  the  age  17  cohort 

were  enrolled  in  Grade  12  in  publicly 


Percent  cf  Grade  12  Boys  and  Grade  12  Girls 
Enrolled  in  Grade  12  Applications  and  Grade  12  Foundations 
by  Geographical  Location  and  Type  of  School 
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supported  schools;  6 percent  were  enrolled 
in  private  schools;  and  2 percent  were 
enrolled  in  French-language  schools. 

Thirty  percent  of  the  age  18  cohort  were 
enrolled  in  Grade  13  in  public  schools;  3 
percent  were  enrolled  in  private  schools; 
and  1 .5  percent  were  enrolled  in  French- 
language  (publicly  supported)  schools. 

Principals  reported  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Grade  12  students  were 
enrolled  in  a mathematics  course  (see 
Figure  1).  In  cities  (including  Metropolitan 
Toronto)  and  private  schools,  enrolment 


was  larger  in  the  advanced-level  course — 
Foundations  of  Mathematics  II.  This  was 
not  the  case  for  the  North  and  Ottawa 
Valley,  Rural  West,  Rural  Centre  and  East, 
where  enrolment  in  the  courses  was 
approximately  equal,  and  in 
French- language  schools,  where  more 
students  were  taking  the  general-level 
course,  Applications  of  Mathematics,  than 
the  Foundations  course. 

At  the  Grade  13  level,  principals 
reported  that  a majority  of  students  were 
enrolled  in  at  least  one  Grade  13  mathe- 


Percent  of  Grade  13  Boys  and  Grade  13  Girls 
Enrolled  in  Various  Mathematics  Courses 
by  Geographical  Location  and  Type  of  School 
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matics  course  (see  Figure  2).  Relations  and 
Functions  was  the  most  popular,  and 
Algebra  the  least.  Relatively  few  Grade  13 
girls  were  enrolled  in  the  latter  course. 
Approximately  73  percent  of  the  Grade  13 
sample  took  two  or  more  Grade  13 
courses. 

Socio-economic  status  of  students’  pa- 
rents (based  on  the  Pineo-Porter  scale  of 
occupational  prestige)  was  uniformly 
higher  in  the  Grade  12/13  sample  across 
type  of  school  and  region  than  it  was  in  the 
Grade  8 sample.  Apart  from  the  Grade  12 
non-specialist  group  (those  who  reported 
they  were  not  intending  to  take  two  or 
more  Grade  13  mathematics  courses),  the 
overall  socio-economic  level  of  students  in 
the  sample  was  approximately  3.0  (on  a 1-4 
scale).  Teachers  estimated  that  about 
three-quarters  of  their  students  had  suf- 
ficient mastery  of  previous  mathematics 
content,  the  percentage  being  over  80 
percent  in  the  Rural  West. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  students  in  Popu- 
lation B of  the  international  sample  (Grade 
13  mathematics  specialists)  intended  to 
continue  their  schooling  for  at  least  two 
more  additional  years  after  high  school. 
Corresponding  figures  for  the  other  groups 
were  Grade  13  non-specialists  (90  percent), 
Grade  12  specialists  (96  percent),  Grade  12 
non-specialists  (69  percent). 

Teacher  Characteristics 
Two  hundred  and  sixty-two  teachers, 
about  equally  distributed  over  Grade  12 
Foundations,  Relations  and  Functions, 
Calculus  and  Algebra,  contributed  data. 
Their  average  age  was  40  years,  with 
approximately  15  years  teaching  and  10 
years  mathematics  teaching  experience. 

On  average,  teachers  had  had  extensive 
preparation  in  mathematics  (12  full-year 
courses).  Only  seven  percent  had  less  than 
5 full-year  post-secondary  courses  in 
mathematics.  Teachers  did  have  rather  less 
background  in  math  pedagogy  (I-V2  full- 
year  courses)  and  general  pedagogy  (less 
than  2 full  years).  About  three-quarters  of 
these  teachers  were  male. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  Grade  12/13 
teachers  taught  only  mathematics.  One-half 
of  Algebra  teachers  were  also  mathematics 
department  heads. 

The  Intended  Curriculum 
The  Grade  12  Foundations  course  contains 
topics  on  Geometry,  Relations  and  Func- 
tions, Quadratic  Functions  and  Equations, 
Analytic  Geometry,  Trigonometric  Func- 
tions, Exponential  and  Logarithmic  Func- 
tions, Sequences  and  Series,  Mathematical 
Induction  and  Statistics  and  Probability. 
Each  topic  contains  core  subtopics  and 
optional  subtopics. 

The  Grade  13  Relations  and  Functions 
course  has  main  topics  of  Function  as  a 
Mapping,  Second  Degree  Relations  in  a 
Plane,  Trigonometry  and  Transformations 
in  the  Plane.  Units  concerned  with 


Matrices  and  Linear  Transformations, 
Complex  Numbers  and  Polar  Coordinates, 
Logical  Reasoning,  Mathematics  of 
Investment  and  Statistics  and  Probability 
are  optional  in  this  course. 

The  Grade  13  Calculus  course  includes 
Slopes  and  Simple  Derivations,  Applica- 
tions of  Differentiation,  Equations  of  the 
Form  Dxy=f(x)  and  Complex  Numbers 
and  Polar  Coordinates.  All  of  the  Calculus 
topics  are  considered  core. 

The  Grade  13  Algebra  course  has 
required  units  of  Sets,  Subsets  and 
Permutations,  Mathematical  Induction  and 
the  Binomial  Theorem,  Vectors,  Equations 
of  Lines  and  Planes  and  Systems  of  Linear 
Equations.  Optional  topics  are  Matrices 
and  Linear  Transformations,  Complex 
Numbers  and  Polar  Coordinates,  Examples 
of  Groups,  Probability  and  Logical  Reason- 
ing. 

The  Implemented  Curriculum 
Grade  12  Foundations  and  Grade  13 
Mathematics  teachers  completed  a series 
of  questionnaires  which  provided  detailed 
information  on  their  coverage  of  various 
topics  and  use  of  instructional  approaches. 

Almost  all  Grade  12  Foundations 
teachers  reported  covering  topics  of  Func- 
tions and  Polynomial  Functions,  Logarith- 
mic Functions  and  Exponential  Functions. 
Although  virtually  all  teachers  reported 
coverage  of  some  Trigonometry  topics, 
their  coverage  was  varied,  with  teachers 
differing  widely  on  which  topics  they  chose 
to  teach. 

Eighty  percent  of  teachers  reported 
covering  some  topics  in  Analytic  Geomet- 
ry, usually  from  a non-vector  viewpoint. 
Topics  most  likely  to  be  covered  were 
Rectangular  Coordinates  and  Equations 
and  Graphing  Functions.  Most  other  topics 
in  Analytic  Geometry  were  not  covered  by 
most  Grade  12  Foundations  teachers. 

Teachers  reported  spending  about  half  of 
classroom  time  in  the  presentation  of 
material,  with  the  remainder  divided 
between  discussion  and  student  activities. 
Use  of  hand  calculators  for  routine 
calculations  was  encouraged  by  half  the 
teachers,  but  no  special  instruction  was 
given.  Half  the  teachers  reported  use  of 
overhead  transparencies.  Trigonometric 
tables  were  still  widely  used,  with  little  use 
of  computers,  film  loops,  movies  and 
manipulative  models.  Applications  of 
Trigonometry  usually  involved  surveying 
and  measurement  of  inaccessible  distances, 
with  little  time  spent  on  electrical  work, 
friction  or  vector  applications.  Applica- 
tions of  Functions  usually  focussed  upon 
the  physical  and  biological  sciences. 

Relations  and  Functions — Over  90  percent 
of  the  teachers  reported  covering  topics  in 
Analytic  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 
Emphasis  in  Analytic  Geometry  was  upon 
two-dimensional  work,  with  a negligible 
amount  on  three-dimensional  geometry.  A 


non- vector  approach  was  used.  Topics 
most  studied  were  Rectangular  Coordi- 
nates, Conics,  Translation  and  Rotation  of 
Axes  and  Graphing  of  Functions.  Amounts 
of  time  spent  on  these  topics  varied  widely 
between  teachers.  Commonly  covered 
Trigonometry  topics  were  Periodic  Proper- 
ties, Graphs  of  Functions  and  Identities. 
About  half  of  the  teachers  covered  material 
concerned  with  Exponential  Functions. 
Almost  90  percent  of  teachers  reported 
they  did  not  cover  complex  numbers.  As  in 
Grade  12,  use  of  instructional  materials  was 
limited  to  Trigonometry  tables,  hand 
calculators  and  overhead  transparencies. 

Calculus — Teachers  spent  most  of  the 
allotted  course  time  on  Derivatives  and 
Integration,  with  relatively  little  emphasis 
upon  Limits,  Analytic  Geometry  and 
Infinite  Series.  Half  of  the  instructional 
time  was  taken  up  by  teacher  pres- 
entations, with  the  remainder  divided 
almost  equally  between  teacher/student 
discussions  and  student  activities.  Applica- 
tions of  Calculus  were  primarily  in  Physics, 
with  the  least  use  in  Biology  and  Social 
Science.  Ninety  percent  of  teachers  allow- 
ed use  of  hand  calculators,  and  48  percent 
made  use  of  overhead  transparencies. 

Little  use  was  reported  of  microcomputers, 
film  loops,  movies  or  models. 

Algebra — Three  quarters  of  teachers  re- 
ported coverage  of  topics  in  Analytic 
Geometry.  These  usually  involved 
parametric  equations,  vector  operations, 
and  equations  of  planes;  only  15  percent 
covered  topics  in  Trigonometry.  Widest 
coverage  was  seen  for  topics  of  Sets  and 
Operations,  Permutations,  Linear  Algebra 
and  Set  Notation.  Among  optional  topics, 
only  one-third  reported  covering  Complex 
Numbers,  20  percent  Logical  Inference,  3 
percent  Statistics,  3 percent  Groups  and 
Rings.  Probability  was  covered  by  almost 
60  percent  of  the  teachers.  A small  minority 
covered  topics  such  as  Complex  Roots, 
Graphing  Complex  Numbers,  Polar  Coor- 
dinates, DeMoivres’  Theorem  and 
Determinants. 

In  summary,  there  is  near  uniformity 
among  teachers  in  the  coverage  of  topics, 
but  there  is  great  variation  in  the  amount  of 
time  spent  on  these  topics  and  in  coverage 
of  optional  topics.  Complex  Numbers  is 
rarely  covered  in  Calculus  (where  it  is  a 
core  topic)  and  receives  only  scattered 
attention  in  the  other  Grade  13  courses 
(where  it  is  an  optional  topic). 

Teachers  spend  about  half  their  time  in 
presentation  and  make  little  use  of 
manipulative  materials  in  classroom  in- 
struction. Applications  are  drawn  much 
more  often  from  the  physical  sciences  than 
from  the  biological  or  social  sciences. 

The  Attained  Curriculum 

In  this  report,  subtests  of  the  IEA 

achievement  items  were  considered  ap- 
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Mathematics  Achievement  by  Content  Area 
of  Ontario  Grade  12  Students 


Content  Area  Average  Percent  Correct 


Sets.  Relations, 
and  Functions 


Number  Systems, 
excluding  Complex  Numbers 


Equat 1 ons 
ond  Inequalities 


A 1 qebra 
(Computat l on) 


A 1 qebra 
(Other) 


Analytic  Geometry 
Tr l gonometry 
F unc t i ons 
Computat l on 
Cornprehens  l on 
Appl i cat l on 


20 


40 


35 


37 


32 


25 


24 


36 


32 


22 


60 


80 


Mathematics  Achievement  by  Content  Area 
of  Ontario  Grade  13  Mathematics  Specialists 


Content  Area  Average  Percent  Correct 


Sets.  Relations, 
and  Functions 

Number  Systems. 
:luding  Complex  Numbers 

Complex  Numbers 

A 1 aebra 
(Computat i on) 

A1 qebra 
(Other) 

Equat i ons 
and  Inequalities 

Analytic  Geometry 

Tr i gonometry 

Funct i ons 

D l f f erent i at i on 

Integrat l on 

Probabi 1 l ty 
and  Statistics 

Computat i on 
Comprehens i on 
Appl i cat ion 


20 


40 


60 


80 


49 


59 


Figure  3 


Figure  4 


propriate  for  Ontario  Grade  12  students  if 
half  the  items  were  taught  by  60  percent  or 
more  of  Grade  12  Foundations  teachers  or 
were  rated  as  appropriate  for  that  course 
by  the  Ontario  Steering  Committee.  Of  the 
five  subtests  so  identified,  best  per- 
formance was  seen  on  Sets,  Relations  and 
Functions  (46  percent),  and  worst  on  the 
Trigonometry  test  (24  percent — see  Figure 
3).  Performance  of  Grade  12  students  on  all 
types  of  computation  items  was  32  percent; 
on  comprehension  items  it  was  22  percent; 
and  on  application  items  it  was  22  percent. 
Results  on  these  omnibus  subtests  could  be 
interpreted  as  Grade  13  pretests,  although 
the  whole  Grade  12  group  is  not  compara- 
ble to  the  more  select  group  of  students  in 
Grade  13. 

Grade  13  Specialist  scores  were  highest 
for  the  Sets,  Relations  and  Functions, 
Algebra  Computation  and  Equations  and 
Inequalities  subtests.  Performance  on  all 
types  of  computation  items  was  59  percent; 
on  comprehension  it  was  44  percent;  and 
on  application  it  was  43  percent.  Poorest 
performance  was  observed  on  Complex 
Numbers,  where  less  than  one-third  of  the 
items  were  correctly  answered  by  Ontario 
mathematics  specialists  (see  Figure  4).  The 
OMAT  results  revealed  remarkable  stabil- 
ity in  student  achievement  from  the 
administrations  of  the  test  in  1968  to  those 
in  1974  and  1982.  The  average  score  (on 
the  36-item  test)  remained  within  one  item 
over  14  years. 


As  with  the  Grade  8 results,  inter- 
pretation of  the  findings  will  be  made  by 
Ontario  Mathematics  educators  and  Min- 
istry officials  according  to  their  expecta- 
tions and  in  the  light  of  results  from  the 
other  participating  countries. 

Student  Attitudes 

Student  attitudes  at  the  Grade  12/13  level 
toward  mathematics  are  positive.  This  is 
especially  the  case  for  those  either 
intending  to  specialize  or  currently 
specializing  in  mathematics.  Mathematics 
is  perceived  as  important  to  both  everyday 
life  and  one’s  future  occupation.  Mathema- 
tics is  also  seen  as  being  a continuously 
changing  discipline  which  provides  oppor- 
tunities for  creative  individuals. 

Summary  and  Implications 
In  summary,  the  picture  that  emerges  from 
the  Grade  12/13  study  is  as  follows: 
Mathematics  teachers  at  this  level  have 
extensive  background  in  mathematics,  but 
significantly  less  background  in  mathema- 
tics pedagogy.  Students  enrolled  in 
mathematics  at  these  levels  are  predom- 
inantly university  or  college  bound  and 
have  parents  whose  occupational  status  is 
relatively  high. 

A high  percentage  of  Grade  12/13 
students  enrol  in  mathematics  courses. 
Students  in  private  schools  and  public 
schools  in  Metro  Toronto  and  other  cities 
are  more  likely  to  be  enrolled  in  the 


Foundations  mathematics  course  than 
those  students  in  rural  and  French- 
language  secondary  schools.  Grade  13 
students  are  most  likely  to  be  enrolled  in 
Relations  and  Functions  and  least  likely  to 
be  enrolled  in  Algebra.  Boys  are  more 
likely  than  girls  to  be  enrolled  in  Grade  13 
mathematics  courses.  This  is  especially  the 
case  for  Calculus  and  Algebra  courses. 

Performance  of  Grade  12  students  on  the 
IEA  Population  B subtests  is  relatively 
low.  Performance  improves  for  Grade  13 
mathematics  specialists.  The  meaning  of 
these  levels  of  achievement  will  be 
evaluated  in  light  of  the  expectations  of 
Ontario  mathematics  educators  and  the 
results  from  other  nations.  Finally,  the 
termination  of  Grade  13  in  Ontario  will 
require  careful  analysis  of  the  Ontario 
results  in  relation  to  those  from  other 
nations  participating  in  the  study.  □ 
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La  nature  et  I'importance  de  I'appui 


accord e au  programme  de  musique  dans 
les  ecoles  secondaires  de  langue  fran<:aise 
d'un  conseil  de  I'education 


George  E.  Burns, 

L 'Institut  d'etudes  pedagogiques 
de  /'Ontario,  Sudbury 

Monique  Landry-Sabourin 
Conseiller  scolaire,  Conseil  de 
/'education  de  Sudbury 

En  reponse  a I’observation  d’un  fait 
inquietant,  a savoir  que  dix  des  onze  ecoles 
secondaires  de  langue  anglaise  sous  la 
juridiction  du  conseil  offraient  des  pro- 
grammes de  musique,  tandis  qu’une  seule 
des  cinq  ecoles  de  langue  fran$aise 
possedait  un  semblable  programme,  le 
Conseil  de  I’education  de  Sudbury  mit  sur 
pied  un  groupe  d’etude  charge  d’etablir  si 
l’on  devait  ou  non  promouvoir  l’augmenta- 
tion  du  nombre  de  cours  de  musique  avec 
credit  dans  les  ecoles  secondaires  de 


Cet  article  a ete  traduit  de  l’ anglais  par 
Dr.  P.  Sabourin,  Universite  Laurentienne. 


langue  fran^aise.  On  trouvera  dans  les 
pages  qui  suivent  une  description  de 
l’etude  faite  par  le  groupe  (1982),  qui 
comprend  un  recensement  des  opinions  des 
etudiants,  des  parents  et  des  enseignants 
de  ces  ecoles,  de  meme  que  des  con- 
clusions plus  generates.  Les  personnes 
interessees  a la  plantation  de  pro- 
grammes d’etude  y trouveront  sans  doute 
matiere  feconde  a leurs  reflexions. 

Marche  generate 

On  a d’abord  elabore  un  questionnaire  afin 
de  recueillir  les  opinions  des  etudiants,  des 
parents  ou  de  leurs  tuteurs,  et  des 
enseignants  dans  les  cinq  ecoles  secon- 
daires de  langue  fran$aise  du  conseil.  On 
demandait  aux  participants  de  repondre  a 
une  serie  d’affirmations  et  de  questions 
concemant  la  musique  comme  matiere 
d’etude. 

Les  questionnaires  furent  administres  a 
un  echantillon  aleatoire  proportionnel  stra- 
tifie  d’etudiants  groupes  selon  (a)  les  annees 
d’etude  (9/10,  11/12,  et  13),  et  (b)  le 
programme  (programme  du  niveau  funda- 
mental et  programme  du  niveau  modifie). 
L’echantillon  des  parents  a ete  etabli  par 
ecole  proportionnellement  a celui  des 


etudiants,  tandis  que  tous  les  enseignants 
des  cinq  ecoles  ont  re9U  un  questionnaire. 

Pour  ce  qui  est  des  etudiants,  1126  ont 
repondu  au  questionnaire.  Les  parents  de 
ces  memes  etudiants  ont  re?u  un  question- 
naire (un  groupe  representant  environ  34% 
des  3,000  families  franco-ontariennes  de  la 
region),  ainsi  que  des  23 1 enseignants  des 
ecoles  secondaires  de  langue  fran?aise. 

Le  taux  de  reponse  a ete  particuliere- 
ment  eleve.  Dans  l’echantillon  des 
etudiants,  86%  ont  repondu  tandis  que  58% 
des  parents  et  78%  des  enseignants  en  ont 
fait  autant.  On  peut  done  considerer  les 
resultats  de  l’enquete  comme  hautement 
fiables. 

La  musique  devrait-elle  figurer  comme  cours 
avec  credit? 

On  demandait  d’abord  aux  etudiants,  aux 
parents  et  aux  enseignants  de  repondre  a 
l’affirmation  suivante:  “II  est  important 
pour  les  etudiants  des  ecoles  secondaires 
de  langue  fran^aise  de  suivre  des  cours  de 
musique  avec  credit.” 

Les  reponses  recueillies  suggerent  que  les 
parents  des  etudiants  francophones  con- 
sidered les  cours  de  musique  comme  un 
element  important  des  programmes 


Le  professeur  Maurice  Bertiaume  et  des  etudiants  de  I'Bcole  Secondaire  Rayside,  Azi/da, 
(Sudbury  Board  of  Education) 


scolaires.  Les  enseignants  et  les  etudiants 
partagent  generalement  la  meme  opinion. 
Pour  etre  plus  precis,  notons  que  66%  des 
parents  se  sont  dits  d’accord  ou  fortement 
d’accord  avec  l’affirmation  ci-haut,  tandis 
que  67%  des  enseignants  et  55%  des 
etudiants  exprimaient  une  meme  opinion. 
Un  tres  faible  pourcentage  (7%  des 
parents,  15%  des  enseignants  et  12%  des 
etudiants)  s’est  dit  en  disaccord  ou 
fortement  en  disaccord.  Le  residu  de 
chaque  groupe  formait  le  nombre  des 
indecis. 

La  reaction  a cette  affirmation  permet  de 
mesurer  1’attitude  generate  face  a la 
musique,  mais  nous  voulions  aussi  savoir  si 
les  participants  a l’enquete  estimaient  que 
des  cours  de  musique  devraient  faire  partie 
des  choix  offerts  a un  etudiant  durant  ses 
etudes  secondaires.  C’est  pourquoi  la 
premiere  affirmation  etait  suivie  de  celle-ci: 
“Des  cours  de  musique  avec  credits 
devraient  etre  offerts  aux  etudiants  des 
ecoles  secondaires  de  langue  franchise.” 

Les  groupes  interroges  sont  unanimes 
dans  leurs  reponses  puisque  seulement  7% 
des  etudiants,  6%  des  parents  et  8%  des 
enseignants  se  sont  dits  en  disaccord  ou 
fortement  en  disaccord  avec  l’affirmation, 
tandis  que  72%  des  etudiants,  76%  des 
parents  et  74%  des  enseignants  etaient  en 
accord  ou  fortement  en  accord.  Par 
ailleurs,  20%  des  personnes  interrogees 
sont  sans  opinion. 

Ces  resultats  indiquent  sans  equivoque 
que  la  population  francophone  participant  a 
1’enquete  non  seulement  considere  comme 
importante  la  musique  avec  credit  mais  est 
disposee  a voir  ces  cours  mis  a la 
disposition  des  etudiants. 

Sait-on  si  les  cours  de  musique  sont 
presentement  disponibles? 

Nous  avons  aussi  voulu  savoir  si  les 
personnes  interrogees  croyaient  que  la 
musique  etait  presentement  offerte  dans  les 
ecoles  de  langue  fran?aise  du  conseil  de 
l’education.  A cet  effet,  on  demandait  de 
repondre  al’affirmation  suivante:  “Les 
etudiants  des  ecoles  secondaires  franchises 
peuvent  presentement  suivre  a leur  ecole 


-/ 


des  cours  de  musique  et  obtenir  des  credits 
envers  leur  diplome  secondaire.” 

Parmi  le  groupe  des  parents,  18%  ont 
repondu  “non”  ou  “je  ne  sais  pas”.  En 
d’autres  mots,  la  majorite  des  parents  (en 
fait  les  trois-quarts)  croient  que  les 
etudiants  des  ecoles  secondaires  de  langue 
franchise  n’ont  pas  acces  a des  credits 
scolaires  en  musique.  Chez  les  en- 
seignants, les  reponses  suivent  une  sembla- 
ble  courbe.  Pres  de  30%  des  enseignants 
se  disent  d’accord  avec  l’affirmation,  mais 
une  forte  majorite  (69%)  repond  “non”  ou 
“je  ne  sais  pas.”  Les  resultats  obtenus 
correspondent  a la  realite  puisque,  au 
moment  de  l’enquete , une  seule  ecole  sur 
cinq  offrait  des  cours  de  musique  avec 
credits. 

Si  Ton  accepte  que  la  connaissance  de  la 
disponibilite  d’un  cours  par  l’eventuelle 
clientele  constitue  un  facteur  determinant 
dans  la  mise  en  oeuvre  de  ce  meme  cours, 
les  resultats  obtenus  ici  revetent  une 


importance  particuliere  pour  ceux  qui 
s’interessent  a l’application  de  programmes 
scolaires.  En  effet,  si  un  cours  est 
disponible  sans  que  personne  n’en  soit  ^u 
courant,  il  est  clair  que  ce  fait  represente 
un  obstacle  majeur  a l’accessibilite.  En 
somme,  on  ne  peut  raisonnablement  tenter 
de  mettre  un  cours  en  marche  si  la  clientele 
n’a  pas  ete  largement  mise  au  courant  de  sa 
disponibilite. 

Devrait-on  agrandir  le  choix  de  cours  de 
musique? 

Pour  connaitre  les  opinions  en  ce  qui 
concerne  la  variete  des  cours  de  musique  a 
jffrir  au  secondaire,  nous  avons  propose 
l’affirmation  suivante:  “Nous  avons  besoin 
d’un  plus  grand  choix  de  cours  de  musique 
donnant  droit  a des  credits  dans  nos  ecoles 
franchises.” 

Encore  une  fois,  les  personnes  inter- 
rogees ont  repondu  de  fa?on  positive. 
Soixante-trois  pour  cent  des  etudiants,  65% 
des  parents  et  52%  des  enseignants  se 
disent  fortement  d’accord  ou  d’accord  avec 
l’affirmation.  Un  tres  petit  nombre,  soit  8% 
des  etudiants  et  7%  des  parents,  se  dit  en 
desaccord  ou  fortement  en  disaccord. 

Chez  les  enseignants,  le  pourcentage  est  un 
peu  plus  eleve.  Moins  du  tiers  des 
personnes  interrogees  a prefere  rester 
neutre.  Bref,  un  tres  fort  pourcentage  des 
participants  a l’enquete  se  dit  en  faveur 
d’un  elargissement  du  choix  des  cours  de 
musique.  Par  ailleurs,  l’opposition  a cette 
opinion  majoritaire  est  negligeable. 

Bien  que  les  personnes  interrogees 
estiment  que  la  musique  est  une  matiere 
importante  que  Ton  devrait  rendre  de  plus 
en  plus  disponible,  il  ne  faut  pas  conclure 
que  ces  memes  personnes  sont  neces- 
sairement  en  faveur  d’un  plan  de  mise  en 
oeuvre  de  cours  de  musique.  Il  fallait  done 
aller  plus  loin  et  poser  la  question  suivante: 
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“Est-ce  qu’on  devrait  poursuivre  des 
demarches  afin  d’obtenir  des  cours  de 
musique  avec  credits  a l’ecole  secondaire 
fran?aise?” 

Les  reponses  aux  categories  fortement 
d’accord  et  d’accord  montrent  que  les  trois 
groupes  interroges  se  disent  en  faveur  de 
demarches  concretes  en  vue  d’augmenter 
le  nombre  de  cours  de  musique  avec 
credits.  De  fait,  70%  des  parents,  69%  des 
enseignants  et  des  etudiants  appuieraient 
de  nouveaux  plans  de  mise  en  marche  de 
cours  de  musique.  Les  avis  contraires  se 
repartissent  de  la  fa$on  suivante:  20%  chez 
les  enseignants,  mais  seulement  8%  chez 
les  etudiants  et  les  parents. 

Ces  resultats  indiquent  que  le  conseil 
recevrait  un  appui  considerable  s’il  entre- 
prenait  d’elargir  l’eventail  des  cours  de 
musique  dans  ses  ecoles  secondaires  de 
langue  fran?aise.  De  plus,  I’etude  foumit 
des  renseignements  sur  les  preferences  des 
participants  quant  aux  cours  de  musique 
que  Ton  devrait  creer. 

Quels  genres  de  cours  de  musique  prefere- 
t-on? 

Le  questionnaire  comprenait  une  liste  de 
huit  genres  de  cours  de  musigpe  parmi 
lesquels  il  fallait  choisir  trois  selon  un 
ordre  preferentiel.  Voici  la  question: 

Parmi  les  programmes  de  musique  sui- 
vants,  indiquez  par  ordre  de  preference  les 
trois  cours  (1,2,3)  que  vous  souhaiteriez 
voir  dans  les  ecoles  secondaires 
frangaises. 

-musique  vocale  ( chorale) 

-musique  instrumentale-harmonie  (bois, 
cuivres,  percussions) 

-musique  instrumentale-orchestre  (cordes) 
-musique  instrumentale-guitare 
-musique  instrumentale-fanfare  ( corps  de 
clairon) 

-histoire  de  la  musique 
-musique  generate  ( appreciation  music  ale) 
-cafe-chantant  ( musique  populaire-chan- 
sonniers) 

-autre 

Les  resultats  de  cette  question  ont  ete 
obtenus  en  reunissant  les  premiers,  les 
seconds  et  les  troisiemes  choix  des 
parents,  des  etudiants  et  des  enseignants. 
Par  exemple,  283  etudiants  ont  indique  la 
musique  vocale  comme  premier,  deuxieme 
ou  troisieme  choix,  soit  29%  de  tous  les 
choix  exprimes  par  1’echantillon  etudiant 
(N:969).  Les  categories  cafe-chantant, 
instrumentale-guitare  et  instrumentale- 
harmonie  ont  egalement  joui  d’un  haut 
niveau  de  popularity . Les  parents  et  les 
enseignants  ont  aussi  favorise  la  musique 
vocale.  En  examinant  1’ensemble  des 
premiers  choix,  il  est  apparu  que  les 
enseignants  accordaient  leur  preference  a 
la  musique  generate,  & la  musique  instru- 
mentale-harmonie, au  cafe-chantant  et  a la 
musique  instrumentale-vocale.  Par  ailleurs, 
les  etudiants  et  les  parents  ont  nettement 
place  la  musique  instrumentale-guitare  au 
premier  rang,  tandis  que  les  enseignants  la 


classaient  plus  bas  dans  l’echelle  de  leurs 
preferences.  Enfin,  si  Ton  considere 
globalement  les  echantillons  enseignants, 
parents  et  etudiants,  on  remarque  que  la 
majorite  situe  le  cafe-chantant  au  deuxieme 
rang,  la  musique  vocale  au  troisieme  rang 
et  la  musique  instrumentale-harmonie  au 
quatrieme  rang. 

Quelle  importance  faudrait-il  accorder  a la 
musique  par  rapport  aux  autres  matieres? 

On  a aussi  propose  la  question  suivante: 

“Enumerez  de  1 a 10,  selon  votre  ordre  de 

preference,  10  cours  avec  credits  qui 

devraient  s’enseigner  a i ecole 

secondaire.” 

anglais 

arts  visuels 

education  physique  et  hygiene 

expression  dramatique  frangaise 

matieres  techniques 

matieres  commerciales 

mathematiques 

musique 

sciences 

sciences  sociales 
religion 

Le  but  de  cette  question  etait  de  foumir  au 
conseil  des  renseignements  qui  pourraient 
eclairer  au  moins  partiellement  les  facteurs 
qui  influencent  la  mise  en  marche  de  cours 
de  musique  dans  les  ecoles  scondaires  de 
langue  fran?aise. 

Aux  fins  de  cette  question,  nous  avons 
retenu  le  7e  rang  comme  point  de 
comparaison  puisque  l’horaire  type  d’un 
etudiant  de  9e,  lOe,  lie  et  12e  annees 
permet  habituellement  sept  choix  de  cours. 
En  fait,  le  septieme  rang  semble 
particulierement  convenir  parce  que  les 
etudiants  de  ces  annees  sont  fortement 
invites  a s’inscrire  a au  moins  huit  cours. 

Parmi  les  700  etudiants  qui  ont  men- 
tionne  la  musique,  370  font  fait  entre  le 
premier  et  le  septieme  rang,  soit  53%  de 
l’echantillon.  Un  examen  plus  attentif  des 
donnees  revele  que  111  etudiants,  ou  12% 
de  l’echantillon,  placent  la  musique  au 
premier,  second  ou  troisieme  rang,  ce  qui 
represente  une  position  enviable  dans  un 


horaire  type  d’etudiant. 

Ces  resultats  suggerent  que  si  des  cours 
de  musique  etaient  facilement  accessibles 
dans  les  ecoles  secondaires  de  langue 
fran9aise,  un  bon  nombre  d ’etudiants 
songeraient  a les  inclure  dans  leur  choix  de 
cours. 

Il  faut  toutefois  souligner  que  le  seul  fait 
d’offrir  un  cours  de  musique  ne  signifie  pas 
necessairement  que  ce  cours  est  accessible 
a tous  les  etudiants.  En  effet,  la  place 
qu’occupent  les  cours  de  musique  dans 
l’horaire  d’une  ecole  est  un  facteur 
primordial  dans  la  survie  et  le  developpe- 
ment  d’un  programme  de  musique  dans 
cette  meme  ecole. 

Un  pourcentage  legerement  plus  faible 
de  parents  et  d’enseignants  a place  la 
musique  entre  le  premier  et  le  septieme 
rang.  Ce  resultat  montre  que  les  etudiants 
accordent  plus  d’importance  a la  musique 
comme  choix  scolaire  que  ne  le  font  les 
enseignants  ou  les  parents.  Il  fauf  cepen- 
dant  rappeler  que  la  reponse  des  parents  a 
cette  question  se  rapproche  de  celle  des 
etudiants  plutot  que  de  celle  des  en- 
seignants. En  d’autres  termes,  les  parents 
et  les  etudiants  situent  la  musique  assez 
haut  dans  un  programme  d ’etudes  secon- 
daires alors  que  les  enseignants  preferent 
d’autres  matieres. 

Recommandations 

A la  lumiere  des  resultats  de  l’enquete,  et 
conservant  a l’esprit  des  questions  de  mise 
en  oeuvre  de  programmes,  le  groupe 
d’etude  a formule  plusieurs  recom- 
mandations dont  l’objet  principal  etait  de 
foumir  des  renseignements  utiles  a ceux 
qui  doivent  prendre  des  decisions  propres  a 
favoriser  ia  creation  et  le  developpement 
de  cours  de  musique  dans  les  ecoles 
secondaires  de  langue  frangaise.  Les 
recommandations  sont  reunies  selon  les 
groupes  a qui  elles  s’adressent  et  qui 
peuvent  agir  dans  le  sens  de  leur  mise  en 
pratique.  Ces  groupes  sont  le  ministere  de 
{’education,  le  conseil  de  I’education  de 
Sudbury,  le  conseil  administratif  du  con- 
seil, les  ecoles  secondaires  de  langue 
frangaise  du  conseil,  et  la  communaute. 
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1.  Le  ministere  de  l’ education 

1.1  Que  le  ministere  de  l’education  de 
1’Ontario  foumisse  des  subventions 
speciales  afin  d’appuyer  des  projets 
d’amelioration  des  programmes  de  musique 
dans  les  ecoles  secondaires  de  langue 
frangaise. 

1.2  Que  le  conseil  de  l’education  demande 
au  comite  provincial  de  coordination  des 
services  consultatifs  de  langue  frangaise 
(French  Language  Consultative  Services) 
qu’une  personne  ressource  en  musique 
instrumentale  (niveau  secondaire)  soit 
engagee  avec  mandat  provincial  (Plan  1) 
afin  de  mettre  sur  pied  un  programme  de 
musique  instrumentale  dans  nos  ecoles 
secondaires  de  langue  frangaise. 

1.3  Que  le  bureau  regional  du  ministere  de 
l’education  de  1’Ontario  embauche  un 
enseignant  du  service  consultatif  ayant  de 
1’experience  reconnue  dans  l’enseignement 
de  la  musique  au  niveau  secondaire 
frangais.  Cet  enseignant  des  services 
consultatifs  devrait  “avoir  le  mandat  de 
travailler  avec  les  administrateurs  du 
conseil  charges  de  la  surveillance  (les 
personnes  ayant  des  responsabilites  par 
rapport  aux  programmes  d’etudes  dans  les 
ecoles  secondaires  de  langue  frangaise)  en 
vue  d’elaborer  un  plan  de  mise  en  oeuvre 
et  devaluation  des  cours  de  musique  dans 
toutes  les  ecoles  secondaires  de  langue 
frangaise  du  systeme”. 

2.  Le  conseil  de  l’ education 

2.1  Que  le  conseil  de  l’education  travaille 
en  collaboration  avec  le  comite  consultatif 
de  langue  frangaise  afin  d’etablir  les  lignes 
de  conduite  precises  concemant  la  musique 
dans  les  ecoles  secondaires  de  langue 
frangaise.  Que  ces  lignes  de  conduite 
comprennent  1’enonce  des  buts  et  des 
objectifs  precis  pour  atteindre  ces  buts. 

Que  les  lignes  de  conduite  precisent 
egalement  le  genre  de  budget  et  d’appui  en 
ressources  que  Ton  mettra  au  service  de 
ces  buts  en  musique. 

2.2  Que,  pendant  les  cinq  premieres  annees 
d’un  nouveau  programme  de  musique,  le 
personnel  en  musique  ne  soit  pas  compte 
dans  le  rapport  eleve/enseignant  (P.T.R.) 
ni  inclus  dans  la  formule  d’allocation  du 
personnel. 

2.3  Que  le  conseil  de  l’education  voie  a ce 
que  ces  lignes  de  conduite  relatives  a la 
musique,  dans  la  mesure  ou  elles 
s’appliquent  aux  ecoles  secondaires  de 
langue  frangaise,  soient  secondees  par  des 
ressources  humaines  et  financieres,  soient 
conformes  aux  politiques  generates  du 
conseil  et  refletent  les  opinions  des 
parents,  des  enseignants  et  des  etudiants 
telles  que  presentees  dans  le  rapport  du 
groupe  d’etude  en  musique. 

3.  Le  conseil  administratif 

3.1  Que  le  surintendant  responsable  des 
ecoles  secondaires  de  langue  frangaise 
surveille  l’elaboration,  1’application  dans  la 
salle  de  classe  et  1’evaluation  du  pro- 
gramme de  musique  du  conseil  dans  les 


ecoles  secondaires  de  langue  frangaise. 

3.2  Que  le  surintendant  du  conseil  de 
l’education  responsable  des  ecoles  secon- 
daires de  langue  frangaise  travaille  en 
collaboration  avec  le  personnel  approprie 
dans  le  domaine  des  programmes  d’etudes 
au  bureau  regional  du  moyen-nord  du 
ministere  de  l’education  et  avec  les 
directeurs  des  ecoles  secondaires  de  langue 
frangaise  en  vue  d’etablir  des  modeles  (des 
plans)  pour  assurer  la  mise  en  oeuvre  des 
lignes  de  conduite  du  conseil  relatives  a la 
musique. 

3.3  Que  1’ administration  (a)  etablisse  un 
horaire  pour  la  mise  en  oeuvre  des  lignes 
de  conduite  du  conseil  relatives  a la 
musique  dans  les  ecoles  secondaires  de 
langue  frangaise,  et  (b)  etablisse,  a 
l’interieur  du  systeme,  des  structures  selon 
lesquelles  les  directeurs  et  les  enseignants 
des  cinq  ecoles  secondaires  travailleront  de 
fagon  harmonieuse  afin  d’assurer  la  mise 
en  oeuvre  des  lignes  de  conduite  du  conseil 
relatives  a la  musique. 

3.4  Que  le  surintendant  du  conseil  de 
l’education  responsable  des  ecoles  secon- 
daires de  langue  frangaise  voie  a l’elabora- 
tion  et  au  controle  d’un  budget  central  qui 
reponde  aux  besoins  de  la  mise  en  oeuvre 
des  cours  de  musique. 

3.5  Que  les  surintendant  du  conseil  de 
l’education  responsable  des  ecoles  secon- 
daires de  langue  frangaise  identifie  les 
ressources  provenant  de  l’interieur  et  de 
l’exterieur  du  conseil,  et  propres  a appuyer 
la  mise  en  oeuvre  des  cours  de  musique 
dans  les  ecoles  secondaires  de  langue 
frangaise. 

4.  Les  ecoles 

4.1  Que  chacun  des  cinq  directeurs  des 
ecoles  secondaires  de  lange  frangaise  du 
conseil  etudie  le  rapport  du  groupe  d’etude 
en  collaboration  avec  son  personnel  en  vue 
de  preparer  un  enonce  de  principes 
directeurs  pour  l’ecole,  tenant  compte  des 
preferences  exprimees  par  les  participants 
au  sondage. 

4.2  Que  les  directeurs  d’ecole  etablissent, 
en  collaboration  avec  le  personnel,  une 
strategic  generate  de  mise  en  oeuvre  des 
cours  de  musique  dans  les  ecoles,  strategic 
qui  comprendrait  la  creation  d’un  horaire 
foumissant  a tous  les  etudiants  le 
maximum  de  flexibilite  dans  le  choix  des 
cours. 

4.3  Que  le  directeur  d’ecole  guide  et 
encourage  les  enseignants  qui  participent 
directement  ou  indirectement  a 
l’etablissement  et  a la  mise  en  oeuvre 
continue  du  programme  de  musique  de 
l’ecole. 

4.4  Que  pendant  les  annees  de  mise  en 
oeuvre  le  directeur  d’ecole  voie  a ce  que 
1’ allocation  budgetaire  de  l’ecole  soit 
suffisante  pour  l’achat  du  materiel,  et  que 
le  personnel  necessaire  pour  atteindre  les 
buts  de  l’ecole  en  musique  soit  engage. 

5.  L’ecole  et  la  communaute 

5.1  Que  l’ecole  fasse  connaitre  a la 


communaute  son  programme  de  musique  et 
ses  objectifs. 

5.2  Que  l’ecole  encourage  la  participation 
de  la  communaute  dans  l’application  de 
certains  aspects  de  son  programme  de 
musique. 


Notes 

Le  rapport  auquel  il  est  fait  allusion  ici  est 
intitule  “La  nature  et  l’importance  de 
l’appui  accorde  au  programme  de  musique 
dans  les  ecoles  secondaires  de  langue 
frangaise  d’un  conseil  de  l’education.” 
Publie  en  1982  dans  les  deux  langues 
officielles,  ce  rapport  est  disponible  aupres 
des  auteurs  du  present  article. 

1 . Le  rapport  et  ses  recommandations 
furent  approuves  par  les  membres  du 
comite  consultatif  de  langue  frangaise  et 
soumis  au  conseil  de  l’education  de 
Sudbury  pour  adoption. 

2.  En  plus  des  17  recommandations  repro- 
duites  ici,  le  groupe  d’etude  a fait  d’autres 
recommandations  au  conseil  en  reponse  au 
rapport  SERP  ( Projet  de  revision  de 

l’ education  secondaire).Par  la  suite,  le 
conseil  de  1’education  de  Sudbury  a 
recommande  au  groupe  SERP  que  Ton 
rende  obligatoire  un  credit  dans  les  arts  en 
vue  de  l’obtention  du  diplome  d’etudes 
secondaires,  et  que  la  musique,  l’art 
dramatique,  la  dance  et  les  arts  visuels 
soient  les  seules  matieres  a pouvoir 
compter  comme  credit  dans  les  arts.  La 
reponse  du  ministere  au  projet  SERP  (le 
rapport  Rose)  revele  que  les  autorites  ont 
completement  endosse  la  proposition  du 
conseil  de  l’education  de  Sudbury  touchant 
le  credit  dans  les  arts.  Ainsi,  le  principe  du 
credit  obligatoire  dans  les  arts  fait  main- 
tenant  partie  des  politiques  du  ministere  et 
sera  rendu  public  dans  le  document 
Ontario  Schools:  Intermediate  and  Senior 
Divisions  (OSIS)  qui  sera  distribue  aux 
ecoles  ontariennes  en  septembre  1983.  Le 
document  Ontario  Schools  constituera 
l’enonce  officiel  du  gouvernement  ontarien 
en  matiere  d’education  au  niveau  secon- 
daire. Le  debut  de  la  mise  en  oeuvre  de  ce 
document  est  prevu  pour  septembre  1984. 

3.  Les  resultats  de  cette  enquete  sont 

particulierement  revelateurs  a la  lumiere 
des  tendances  qui  pourront  se  dessiner 
alors  que  les  administrateurs  scolaires 
tenteront  de  mettre  en  oeuvre  le  document 
OSIS.  Certains  educateurs  estiment,  pour 
leur  part,  que  le  nombre  de  cours  en  arts 
sera  reduit  par  la  mise  en  oeuvre  de  OSIS. 
II  reste  cependant  que  les  resultats  de 
l’enquete  montrent  que  ce  point  de  vue 
trahit  une  simplification  dangereuse  des 
faits.  En  effet,  l’enquete  du  groupe  d’etude 
indique  clairement  que  si  Ton  devait  tenir 
compte  des  preferences  des  etudiants,  des 
parents  et  des  enseignants,  les  cours  dans 
les  arts  (et  surtout  la  musique)  devraient 
demeurer  une  priorite  des  programmes 
scolaires,  du  moins  dans  le  cas  des  ecoles 
scondaires  de  langue  frangaise.  □ 
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CENSORSHIP 

and  the  Aesthetics  of  the  Warm  Bath 


Deanne  Bogdan, 

York  University 

On  May  3,  1983,  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail,  William  French  wrote  a column  on  the 
question  of  censorship  as  it  applies  to  books 
and  publications  that  are  deemed  to  be  or 
thought  to  contain  works  of  art.  In  his  arti- 
cle, entitled  “Penthouse’s  black  dots  a black 
mark  for  censor,”  French  challenges  a cen- 
sorship law  that  can  ban  the  importation  of 
an  issue  of  Penthouse,  a “soft  core  porn” 
magazine,  because  it  includes  reproductions 
of  nineteenth-century  Oriented  erotic  paint- 
ings. In  order  for  the  publication  to  clear 
customs,  the  publisher  had  to  deface  the 
paintings  by  blacking  out  the  genital  areas  of 
the  stylized  figures  with  a total  of  ten  circles, 
“ranging  in  size  from  a dime  to  a quarter 

William  French  is  a defender  of  neither 
Penthouse  nor  censorship  by  border  of- 
ficials: he  accuses  the  former,  implicitly,  of 
pornography,  and  the  latter,  explicitly,  of 
sexism.  French  writes: 

The  bizarre  aspect  of  the  incident  is  that  in 
the  rest  of  the  magazine,  there’s  the  usual 
Penthouse  line-up  of  seductive  nude  women 
in  various  stages  of  enticement,  including 
the  now  standard  crotch  shots  and  simulated 
masturbation.  How  the  Oriental  paintings 
could  be  judged  obscene  in  this  context  re- 
quires the  kind  of  labyrinthine  logic  of  which 
only  civil  servants  numbed  by  years  of  Ot- 
tawa sendee  are  capable.  It’s  safe  to  guess 
that  what  offended  in  the  paintings  was  the 
penis,  particularly  in  the  act  of  penetration 
(an  act  without  which  all  of  us  but  a few 
recent  arrivals  wouldn’t  be  here).  Blatant 
flaunting  of  female  sexual  parts  in  the 
photographs  is  permissible;  tastefully  por- 
trayed copulation  between  joyful  partners  in 
the  paintings  is  not.  Clearly  the  censors  are 
all  men,  the  kind  of  men  who  would  demand 
that  Michaelangelo’s  David  must  wear 
BVD's  before  he'd  be  permitted  into 
Canada. 

French  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  same  ruling 
which  found  the  Ontario  Film  Censor  Board 
unconstitutional  should  apply  to  the  border 
censorship  of  books  and  magazines  in  our 
country.  “If  obscene  publications  do  come 
across  the  border,  we  have  other  laws  to  deal 
with  them,”  contends  French. 

The  occurrence  described  above  brings 


together  a number  of  issues  in  the  censorship 
debate  which  underlie  the  conflict  between 
freedom  of  expression  and  community  moral 
standards  and  which  periodically  figure  in 
schools  about  the  texts  used  in  classrooms. 
These  issues  involve  the  complex  relation- 
ship between  the  moral  and  the  aesthetic 
both  in  recognized  art  works  and  in  the 
stimuli  of  mass  media;  and,  most  important, 
how  the  biases,  sexist  and  otherwise,  of 
those  whose  mandate  requires  them  to  apply 
definitions  of  “treasonable,"  “seditious," 
"immoral,"  and  “indecent”  in  evaluating 


publications,  affect  their  ultimate  judgments 
on  those  publications.  By  considering  some 
of  the  implications  of  the  questions  raised  in 
French’s  column,  I hope  to  provide  a con- 
text for  answering  them  that  will  reveal  the 
work  of  art  and  our  response  to  it  as  their 
own  court  of  appeal  against  the  usual 
charges  levelled  against  art  by  censors.  The 
working  out  of  a mechanism  for  dealing  with 
the  censorship  of  art  works  is  necessary  for 
us  as  citizens  of  a participatory  and  civilized 
society.  And  it  is  absolutely  crucial  for  us  as 
educators,  especially  when  we  are  peren- 
nially and  literally  put  on  the  defensive  about 
admitting  into  the  curriculum  certain 
acknowledged  literary  works  of  art  such  as 
Margaret  Laurence’s  The  Diviners  and 
Shakespeare’s  Merchant  of  Venice  because 
they  are  deemed  offensive.1 

The  primary  objection  to  the  practice  of 
institutionalized  censorship  is  typically  the 
infringement  of  personal  rights  and  free- 
doms, as  was  cited  by  William  French  in  his 
article.  In  making  his  case  against  censor- 
ship, French  emphasizes  a major  factor  in- 
fluencing the  inhibition  of  human  rights  in 
censorship  battles,  and  that  is  the  rampant 
subjectivity  of  the  decisions.  He  observes 
that  the  same  law  that  proscribed  “more 
than  1,100  books,  including  important  works 
by  Lenin,  such  significant  novels  as  James 
Joyce’s  Ulysses  and  D.H.  Lawrence’s  Lat/v 
Chatterley’s  Lover” , under  St.  Laurent’s 
Minister  of  National  Revenue,  Dr.  J.J. 
McCann,  abolished  the  list  altogether  under 
Diefenbaker’s  George  Nowlan.  For  French, 
the  “key  phrase"  in  the  Ontario  Divisional 
Court  ruling  against  the  Film  Censor  Board 
is  that  “freedom  of  expression  'cannot  be 
left  to  the  whim  of  an  official’.”  French's 
point  is  that  the  law  has  recognized  that  all 
interpretation  is  subject  to  the  cultural 
conditioning  of  the  interpreter,  and  that  con- 
ferring on  government  officials  (or  school 
board  chairpersons)  the  power  to  act  arbit- 
rarily according  to  their  own  private  inter- 
pretations would  be  rendering  the  law 
“vague, undefined  . . . totally  discretionary.” 
and  presumably  unenforceable.  The  only  ex 
pedient  for  such  a law,  then,  is  to  eliminate  it 

“I  Don’t  Know  Much  About  Art.  But  I 
Know  What  I like!" 

The  issue  of  subjectivity  in  interpretation 
that  permeates  discussions  about  censor- 
ship is  central  to  the  discipline  of 
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aesthetics,  which,  I believe,  can  make  an 
important  contribution  to  exploring  censor- 
ship problems . With  respect  to  the  news- 
paper article  above,  we  are  prompted  to 
ask,  if  judgments  about  freedom  of 
expression  cannot  be  left  to  the  whim  of  an 
official,  what  can  they  be  left  to?  Is  there 
nothing  that  can  remedy  the  arbitrariness 
of  subjective  interpretation ?Is  one  person’s 
meat  necessarily  another’s  poison?  As 
responders  to  art  in  all  its  forms,  are  we 
doomed  to  be  reactive  agents  only,  ever 
the  captives  of  our  religion,  intellectual 
predilections,  and  social  background?  In 
pondering  these  questions,  I am  reminded 
of  an  observation  by  the  poet  A.E. 
Housman,  who  in  his  essay,  The  Name 
and  Nature  of  Poetry,  articulates  the 
phenomenon  of  subjective  aesthetic  re- 
sponse this  way: 

If  a man  is  insensible  to  poetry,  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  gets  no  pleasure  from 
poems.  Poems  very  seldom  consist  of 
poetry  and  nothing  else;  and  pleasure  can 
be  derived  also  from  other  ingredients.  I 
am  convinced  that  most  readers,  when 
they  think  they  are  admiring  poetry,  are 
deceived  by  inability  to  analyse  their 
sensations,  and  that  they  are  really 
admiring,  not  the  poetry  of  the  passage 
before  them,  but  something  else  in  it, 
which  they  like  better  than  poetry. 

Here,  Housman  is  charging  the  reader  with 
a heavy  burden:  that  of  being  consciously 
aware  of  response  while  experiencing  it.  In 
his  essay,  “The  Metaphysical  Poets,”  T. 

S.  Eliot  recognized  the  impossibility  of 
accomplishing  such  a feat  when  he  coined 
the  phrase  “dissociation  of  sensibility.” 
Northrop  Frye  has  made  it  possible  for  us 
to  talk  about  these  two  facets  of  reaction  to 
literature  through  his  definitions  of 
“engagement”  as  the  participating  re- 
sponse or  the  direct  experience  of  litera- 
ture, and  “detachment”  as  the  critical 
distance  we  put  between  ourselves  and  our 
sensual  and  emotional  involvement  in  a 
literary  work.  Frye  holds  that  both  engage- 
ment and  detachment  are  crucial  com- 
ponents of  a full  literary  response: 
engagement,  in  order  to  render  the  literary 
experience  authentic;  detachment,  in  order 
to  ensure  that  what  we  are  responding  to  is 
in  fact  the  literary  work  and  not,  as 
Housman  would  say,  something  we  like 
better  than  the  work. 

Frye’s  rationale  for  detachment — the 
critical  response,  or  aesthetic  distance — is 
its  power  to  inform  and  thereby  enrich  the 
next  engaged  response,  the  next  actual 
reading  experience,  either  of  the  same 
work  or  a new  one.  The  critical  response 
acts  as  a kind  of  system  of  checks  and 
balances  on  the  engaged  response.  If 
deployed  properly,  by  directing  attention 
to  the  work  rather  than  to  some  pre- 
conception we  may  have  about  the  work, 
such  as  the  ideas  it  may  seem  to  espouse  or 
the  immediate  feelings  it  may  evoke  in  us, 
it  can,  as  Frye  states  in  The  Educated 
Imagination,  intensify  response  by  re- 
leasing the  imaginative  energy  contained  in 


the  work  and  transferring  it  to  the 
respondent.  It  can  also  work  to  keep  the 
engaged  or  direct  response  honest,  so  to 
speak,  by  preventing  it  from  degenerating 
into  knee-jerk  reaction  to  the  form  or 
content  (or  what  we  think  is  the  form  or 
content)  of  a given  piece  of  literature. 

The  Aesthetics  of  the  Warm  Bath 

We  may  well  ask,  why  make  such  a fuss 
about  response  to  art  and  literature?  Why 
not  just  enjoy  them  for  what  they  are — 
entertainments,  flights  of  fancy,  imitations 
of  life,  recreations  of  reality,  or  whatever 
definition  of  art  we  find  works  for  us?  Why 
bother  about  accuracy  when  all  interpreta- 
tion is  subjective  anyhow?  That  aesthetic 
pleasure  should  be  indulged  in,  not  worried 
about,  is  the  stance  taken  by  the 
philosopher  Etienne  Gilson,  who  believes 
in  a kind  of  “boomerang”  theory  of  beauty 
in  which  the  sum  total  of  both  aesthetic 
and  non-aesthetic  factors  all  even  out  in 
the  end.  Following  the  Housman  quota- 
tion, he  writes: 

It  probably  is  at  least  as  frequent  that 
people,  insensible  to  the  art  of  painting, 
spend  pleasurable  afternoons  in  art  gal- 
leries without  realizing  that  what  pleases 
them  are  colored  images,  and  not  paint- 
ings. Inversely,  and  precisely  on  account 
of  their  cumulative  nature,  all  beauties  can 
contribute  to  enrich  the  same  work  of  art 
and  to  ensure  its  hold  on  our  sensibilities. 
(The  Arts  of  the  Beautiful,  p.  48) 

Here  Gilson  is  articulating  what  I shall  call 


what  matters  in  art  is 
the  respondent's  feelings 
of  pleasure  and  joy  in 
the  encounter  with  art 


“the  aesthetics  of  the  warm  bath” — that  is, 
the  view  that  what  matters  in  art  is  the 
respondent’s  feelings  of  pleasure  and  joy  in 
the  encounter  with  art.  He  is  much  less 
concerned  than  Housman  about  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  source  of  aesthetic  pleasure 
might  be  something  other  than  the  work  of 
art  itself.  Of  the  two  writers,  Gilson  would, 
for  example,  be  content  to  trust  the 
aesthetic  power  of  The  Diviners  or  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  to  counteract  any 
doubts  we  may  have  about  their  moral 
postulates.  Housman,  I think,  would  not  be 
so  sure. 

On  the  face  of  it,  Gilson’s  theory  seems 
reasonable  enough,  at  least  within  the 
rather  rarefied  context  within  which  he  is 
speaking.  Immediately  following  the  fore- 
going quotation,  Gilson  illustrates  his 
meaning  with  a reference  to  Dante’s  Divine 
Comedy: 

Who  could  analyze  the  aesthetic  ingre- 
dients of  the  Divine  Comedy?  Theology 
and  philosophy  contribute  to  the  beauty  of 
dramatic  action  . . . which  is  the  beauty  of 


imagination;  but  the  most  deeply  moving 
element  in  the  structure  of  the  poem 
probably  remains  the  intense  human  reality 
of  the  . . . characters  in  the  drama,  whose 
destiny  we  feel  to  be  our  own.  All  that  is 
art  and  has  its  own  beauty;  yet  nothing  of 
all  that  is  poetry,  and  it  only  lives  and 
survives  owing  to  poetry. 

Stasis  and  the  Ideal  Aesthetic  Experience 
In  the  passage  above,  Gilson  is  describing 
a fictional  universe  in  which  the  standards 
of  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness  are  virtually 
interchangeable;  moreover,  he  is  assuming 
that  the  respondent  to  this  world  under- 
stands and  accepts  these  standards.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  when  the  Divine  Comedy 
was  composed,  the  average  reader  did 
accept  the  moral  and  aesthetic  standards 
that  the  poem  embodies,  largely  because 
the  medieval  Christian  world-view  that  the 
poem  recreates  was  the  basis  for  a 
generally  approved  structure  of  thought  at 
the  time.  While  we,  as  contemporary 
readers,  may  not  all  agree  with  the 
intellectual  and  moral  principles  governing 
the  poem,  for  purposes  of  entering  into  the 
work  we  voluntarily  suspend  our  dissenting 
views,  with  the  result  that  we  become 
enveloped  by  its  intellectual  magnitude  and 
poetic  power.  Within  such  a context, 
anything  we  happen  to  like  better  than  the 
poem  becomes  circumscribed  by  the  poem, 
and  all  distinctions  between  aesthetic  and 
non-aesthetic  pleasure  dissolve  in  one  great 
exercise  of  the  imagination.  Sensory 
images  conspire  with  philosophical  dicta  to 
induce  a state  of  poetic  contemplation  in 
the  reader,  the  perception  of  moral  truths 
becoming  one  with  the  warmth  of  words  as 
they  luxuriate  over  us.  Neither  lovers  of 
poetry  nor  book  banners  have  any 
complaint  here.  Indeed,  the  distinction 
between  them  is  obliterated. 

The  foregoing  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  a condition  of  stasis,  the  ideal  fusion  of 
aesthetic  pleasure  and  emotional  involve- 
ment. This  union  of  our  cognitive  and 
affective  faculties,  which  is  admittedly  rare 
as  an  actual  occurrence,  happily  defies 
Eliot’s  “dissociation  of  sensibility”  and 
confers  on  us  an  instantaneous  awareness 
of  our  own  response  in  a concurrence  of 
engagement  and  detachment.  The  two 
prerequisites  for  such  an  experience  are, 
first,  that  the  participation  of  the  reader  be 
active,  a veritable  mental  dialogue  with  the 
text2,  and  second,  that  the  work  itself  be 
substantial  enough  artistically  to  engage 
our  imagination  at  a fairly  high  level. 

Simply  passing  our  eyes  over  even  a great 
work  is  not  likely  to  result  in  a state  of 
active  contemplation;  neither  is  rapt 
attention  to  an  imaginatively  unconvincing 
work,  although  both  these  activities  have  a 
certain  therapeutic  and  entertainment 
value. 

Moral  and  Aesthetic  Values  Within  a 
Common  World-View 

Gilson’s  aesthetics  of  the  warm  bath,  then, 
can  work  very  well  when  we  are  dealing 
with  an  ideal  reader  responding  to  the 
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perfect  poem  within  an  epoch  that  had 
synthesized  individual,  social,  and  aesthe- 
tic values  under  absolute  definitions  of 
Christian  virtue  as  the  norm  for  human 
behavior.  Within  this  dimension,  censor- 
ship becomes  a non-issue,  for  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  private  interpretations  of 
terms  like  “treasonable,”  “seditious,” 
“immoral,”  and  “indecent.”  In  a world 
where  the  moral  standards  of  art  and  life 
are  virtually  indistinguishable  and  where 
the  acknowledged  goal  of  aesthetics  is  to 
celebrate  a common  moral  structure,  the 
work  of  art  tends  to  censor  itself  in  the 
working  through  of  the  creative  process. 
Within  the  context  of  a monolithic 
world-view,  as  for  example  prevailed  in  the 


Renaissance,  the  belief  in  the  natural  thrust 
of  art  toward  the  depiction  of  moral  goods 
holds  true. 

When,  in  1579,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was 
challenged  by  his  friend,  the  puritan 
Edward  Gosson,  who  insisted  that  poetry 
led  the  reader  directly  to  hell  (“from 
poetry  one  goes  to  piping,  from  piping  to 
playing,  from  play  to  pleasure,  from 
pleasure  to  sloth,  from  sloth  to  sleep,  from 
sleep  to  sin,  from  sin  to  death,  from  death 
to  the  Devil”),  Sidney  replied  in  his 
Defence  of  Poetry  that  poetry  does  not 
“abuseth  man’s  wit,  but  . . . man’s  wit 
abuseth  poetry.”  In  other  words,  he  is 
claiming  that  all  readers  of  the  time  were 
so  enculturated  into  the  prevailing  ap- 
proved moral  standard  that  they  knew  very 
well  how  any  poetic  presentation  of  evil 
was  supposed  to  be  interpreted — as  a 
deterrent  to  immoral  action.  In  the  main, 
readers  were  of  one  mind  about  the  criteria 
for  moral  values.  How  they  applied  them  in 
their  own  lives,  of  course,  was  a deliberate 
act  of  conscience,  but  they  were  not  likely 
to  be  subliminally  seduced  by  poetry.  In 
illustrating  this  claim,  Sidney  uses  the 
example  of  “the  abominable  tyrant” 
Alexander  of  Pherae,  who,  despite  his 
being  moved  to  tears  by  witnessing  human 
suffering  in  a great  tragedy,  nevertheless 
persisted  in  his  life  of  tyranny.  This  failure 
of  dramatic  art  to  convert  Alexander  to  a 
life  of  virtue  was  no  fault  of  the  tragedy, 
argues  Sidney*  but  of  Alexander,  who 
“withdrew  himself  from  hearkening  to  that 
which  might  mollify  his  hardened  heart.” 
Conversely,  a play  like  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  cannot  be  accused  of  promoting 
racism,  Sidney  would  argue,  because 
audience  antipathy  toward  Shylock  is 
intended  to  follow  from  his  avarice  and 
cruelty,  not  his  Jewishness.  If,  though, 
individual  members  of  the  audience  choose 
to  reinforce  private  prejudice  by  equating 
these  vices  with  Jewishness,  that  is  a 


different  issue.  Poetry  by  itself  does  not 
propagate  specific  ethical  positions,  “the 
force  of  a similitude  not  being  to  prove 
anything  to  a contrary  disputer,  but  only  to 
explain  to  a willing  hearer.”3 

For  Sidney  and  his  time,  then,  Gilson’s 
aesthetics  of  the  warm  bath  would  be  a 
valid  approach  to  the  question  of  art  and 
morality,  for  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
built  into  the  whole  moral-aesthetic  frame- 
work of  the  culture  was  a natural  process 
of  self-censorship,  both  in  works  of  art 
themselves  and  in  the  audience,  who  were 
conditioned  to  respond  within  a system  of 
moral  and  aesthetic  values  that  pre- 
supposed a certain  measure  of  critical  or 
aesthetic  distance.  In  short,  the  average 


reader  (if  we  can  use  that  term  in  referring 
to  this  period  in  literary  history)  was 
generally  aware  that  works  of  art  were  to 
be  taken  as  allegories  of  commonly  held 
moral  virtues;  or,  as  Northrop  Frye  has  put 
it,  “rhetorical  analoguefs]  to  concerned 
truth.”  Whether  readers  were  reacting  to 
poetry  or  something  they  liked  better  than 
poetry  mattered  little  because  the  moral 
and  aesthetic  poetic  effects  were  so 
intimately  connected  that  they  really  did 
even  out  in  the  end.  The  consonance  of 
intellectual,  moral,  and  aesthetic  values  in 
the  Renaissance  milieu  was  a kind  of 
insurance  that  response  to  art  would  in 
theory  result  in  the  condition  of  stasis 
described  earlier,  where  emotional 
involvement  and  cognitive  awareness  com- 
bined to  engender  a mood  of  reflection. 
Within  this  context,  an  intellectual  re- 
sponse to  the  work  as  a whole  would  yield 
roughly  the  same  result  as  a sensory 
response  to  whatever  bits  and  pieces  might 
readily  appeal. 

The  Gambling  Machine  of  Experience 
Gilson’s  model  of  the  warm  bath,  though, 
begins  to  break  down  when  we  try  to  apply 
it  to  the  border  incident  with  Penthouse 
magazine  recounted  by  William  French.  In 
this  situation,  Gilson’s  aesthetic  would 
probably  degenerate  into  what  Northrop 
Frye  calls  “the  gambling  machine  of  ideal 
experience.”  The  intense  and  truly  im- 
aginative response  of  stasis  is,  we  re- 
member, an  ideal  experience;  and  if  its 
coincidence  with  a great  work  of  art  is 
largely  accidental  under  the  best  of 
conditions,4  we  can  hardly  expect  it  to 
have  occurred  in  the  border  censorship 
fiasco.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any 
semblance  of  a universal  value  system  in 
which  moral  and  aesthetic  principles  are 
integrated,  let  alone  agreed  upon,  that 
would  account  for  the  simultaneous  defiling 
of  unmistakable  art  works  and  moral 


indifference  to  pornographic  photo- 
graphs— except,  of  course,  the  wholesale 
sexism  of  which  French  rightly  accuses  the 
border  officials.  Rather  than  dignify  such  a 
bias  with  the  status  of  a world-view, 
however,  I should  like  to  consider  the 
Penthouse  affair  as  a case  study  in  which 
both  censorship  and  pornography  are 
logical  extensions  of  the  aesthetics  of  the 
warm  bath. 

The  condition  of  stasis  as  the  contempla- 
tion of  a work  of  art  is  the  polar  opposite  of 
the  kind  of  mental  and  emotional  attitude 
displayed  by  the  border  censors  in 
censoring  the  Oriental  paintings.  In  one 
sense,  the  act  of  censorship  itself  can  be 
seen  as  a crude  attempt  to  effect  a kind  of 
stasis  in  the  respondent  as  a way  of 
neutralizing  whatever  harmful  moral  and 
social  ramifications  might  emanate  from 
works  of  art  considered  suspect.  Stasis  as 
imaginative  delight  is  aesthetic  pleasure, 
but  the  kind  of  stasis  on  which  censors 
operate  is  a form  of  anaesthesia  that  is 
intended  to  combat  the  impulse  to  act  upon 
the  physiological  reflexes  thought  to  be 
set  in  motion  by  perceiving  analogues  of 
human  thought  and  action.  This,  I submit, 
is  the  driving  force  behind  would-be 
censors  of  literature  texts  in  schools. 

The  fear  that  anarchy  will  follow  from 
the  moral  and  social  authority  of  art  is  as 
old  as  Plato’s  banishment  of  the  poets  from 
his  Republic.  At  its  core  is  the  presumption 
that  words  and  images  will  eventually  lead 
to  deeds,  and  that  these  deeds  will  be 
grounded  not  in  rational  thought  but  in 
either  the  ideology  contained  in  the  work 
of  art  or  the  reinforcement  of  certain  moral 
attitudes  through  the  influence  of  poetic 


true  aesthetic  pleasure 
involves  intellect 
as  well  as  emotion 


pleasure.  Both  these  misgivings  are  well 
founded  if  aesthetic  response  is  judged  to 
be  primarily  passive.  As  noted  earlier, 
however,  true  aesthetic  pleasure  involves 
intellect  as  well  as  emotion,  and  is  a highly 
active  mental  state,  whereas  responses 
based  only  on  subject  matter  or  immediate 
impact  are  incomplete,  and  often  super- 
ficial, inaccurate,  and  even  dangerous. 
Within  Northrop  Frye's  conception  of 
genuine  and  false  forms  of  response, 
response  to  content  alone  is  termed  the 
stock  response,  and  to  impact  alone,  the 
kinetic  response. 

The  Stock  Response 

In  blacking  out  the  male  genitalia  in  the 
Oriental  paintings,  the  border  officials  of 
the  Penthouse  incident  were  guilty  of  “the 
stock  response,"  which  is  response  by 
conditioned  reflex  to  the  subject-matter  of 
a work  of  art.  “When  stock  response  looks 
at  a picture,"  writes  Frye. 

it  cannot  see  the  picture:  it  can  only  see 
the  content  of  the  picture  as  a reproduction 


"from  poetry  one  goes  to  piping , 
from  piping  to  playing,  from  play  to  pleasure,  from 
pleasure  to  sloth,  from  sloth  to  sleep,  from  sleep  to  sin 
from  sin  to  death,  from  death  to  the  Devil” 
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of  something  external  in  nature,  and  reacts 
to  its  association  with  the  latter.  . . . Stock 
response  cannot  read  a poem,  but  can  only 
react  to  the  content  of  a poem,  which  it 
judges  as  inspiring  or  boring  or  shocking 
according  to  its  moral  anxieties.  (The 
Well-Tempered  Critic,  pp.  124-5) 

The  “moral  anxieties”  of  the  censors  in 
this  instance  had  to  do  with  the  portrayal 
of  penal  penetration  in  the  Oriental 
paintings;  the  sexism  of  the  censors  shows 
up  as  the  failure  of  those  “moral  anxieties” 
to  extend  to  the  “blatant  flaunting  of 
female  sexual  parts  in  the  photographs.” 
Adding  the  black  dots  to  the  paintings  but 
not  to  the  photographs  was  the  logical 
consequence  of  perceiving  a work  of  art  as 
a corroboration  of  pre-existing  prejudices 
about  its  content.  When  ideological  con- 


cerns take  precedence  over  artistic  con- 
siderations, stock  reponse  becomes  en- 
shrined as  a cultural  norm;  as  such,  it 
represents  the  dark  side  of  respect  for 
accepted  community  standards.  For  Frye, 
moral  and  aesthetic  values  so  defined  can 
only  ultimately  “find  [their]  fulfillment  in 
the  social  consensus  that  we  call  the  mob.” 

The  Kinetic  Response 

The  stock  response  as  sexist  bias,  though, 
accounts  for  only  half  of  the  border 
officials’  false  response;  the  more  insidious 
side  of  the  motivation  for  de-sexing  the 
paintings  but  not  the  photographs  stems 
from  the  twin  of  the  stock  response,  the 
kinetic  response.  Whereas  the  stock 
response  originates  from  automatic  reflex 
to  the  content  of  art,  the  kinetic  response 
does  so  with  respect  to  artistic  form. 
Although  kinesis  is  by  definition  a kind  of 
action,  like  the  stock  response  it  is 
essentially  “passive  action,”  but  a passiv- 
ity born  of  a compulsion  to  react  directly  to 
a verbal  or  imagistic  stimulus  on  the  basis 
of  its  immediate  impact.  (Interestingly, 
both  responses  underlie  the  psychology  of 
advertising.)  When  applied  to  evaluating 
art,  the  stock  response  demands  that  the 
criterion  for  judgment  be  whether  certain 
ideas  are  being  reinforced  or  countervailed, 
while  the  kinetic  response  turns  on  how 
successful  art  is  in  producing  visceral 
states.  Aesthetic  judgment  according  to  the 
kinetic  response  espouses  a “fingers-up- 
and-down-my-spine”  theory  of  art  that 
assesses  aesthetic  quality  according  to  the 
quantity  of  gooseflesh  that  can  be  raised  at 
any  given  time.  The  former  flourishes  on 
cliched  thought;  the  latter  thrives  on 
pseudo-feeling.  Since  the  stock  and  kinetic 
responses  usually  work  in  tandem,  it  may 
well  be  that  the  border  censors’  moral 
disapproval  of  the  Oriental  paintings  was 
inflamed  by  how  “moved”  they  were,  so 


to  speak,  by  the  photographs. 

Whatever  the  censors’  actual  reaction, 
by  effacing  the  genitalia  in  the  paintings  but 
not  in  the  photographs,  they  were  either 
remarkably  naive  or  deliberately  blind  to 
the  neurological  effects  of  the  two  media  in 
question.  The  highly  stylized  depiction  of 
sexual  activity  in  the  paintings  was  much 
less  likely  to  stimulate  a kinetic  response 
than  the  minutely  naturalistic  details  of 
porn  photography.  But  oblivion  to  any 
discrimination  in  matters  of  artistic  ex- 
pression, be  it  written  or  visual,  is  one  of 
the  prerequisites  of  the  kinetic  response. 
The  inability  or  refusal  to  attend  to  the 
objective  structure  of  a pictorial  or  literary 
representation,  be  it  a work  of  art,  or  (as  in 
the  Penthouse  photographs)  an  exercise  in 
erotic  stimuli,  or  a work  of  fiction,  not  only 
makes  it  impossible  to  distinguish  between 


art  and  non-art  but  also  sets  up  a theory  of 
art  as  individual  therapy,  where  the  only 
premise  forjudging  quality  becomes 
“whatever  meets  my  momentary  psychic 
needs.”  Here  the  result  is  a form  of 
anarchy,  where  impasse  and  solipsism 
make  any  attempt  to  discuss  moral  and 
aesthetic  values  futile.  When  discussion  of 
these  issues  has  consequences  in  the 
world,  as  is  the  case  in  censorship, 
pornography,  and  the  selection  of  cur- 
riculum, the  redefinition  of  the  premise 
upon  which  we  value  and  evaluate  art 
becomes  a matter  of  grave  social  concern. 

Conclusion 

The  interpretation  of  art  need  not  be  mired 
in  the  morass  of  subjective  response  we 
see  at  work  in  the  censorship  dilemma. 
Appeal  to  the  structure  of  a work,  to  its 
total  form,  can  help  adjudicate  between 
better  and  worse  interpretations,  and 
between  correct  and  incorrect  meanings, 
without  prescribing  response.  Whatever 
objectivity  can  be  gained  through  this 
process  might  serve  as  the  beginning  of  an 
answer  to  the  question  posed  earlier:  “If 
judgments  about  freedom  of  expression 
cannot  be  left  to  the  whim  of  an  official, 
what  can  they  be  left  to?” 

Black  dots  cannot  alter  the  potent  effects 
of  art  on  life.  When  Plato  outlawed  poetry 
from  his  Republic,  he  was  illustrating 
George  Steiner’s  observation  that  “Men 
who  bum  books  know  what  they  are 
doing.”  Werner  Jaeger  reminds  us  in  his 
monumental  work  Paideia  that  in  Plato’s 
time  (and,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Sir  Philip 
Sidney’s),  the  experience  of  art  was  a 
moral  issue.  Today  we  tend  to  separate 
moral  from  aesthetic  questions  except 
when  human  rights  are  directly  involved. 

In  the  case  of  censorship,  pornography, 
and  the  books  students  study  in  school,  the 
persistent  conflict  between  social  responsi- 


bility and  artistic  enjoyment  comes  to  the 
fore,  and  we  find  ourselves  drowning  in  the 
aesthetics  of  the  warm  bath.  In  a world 
where  the  line  between  fiction  and  reality  is 
so  fine  that  television  viewers  write  letters 
to  Morris  the  Cat,  at  a time  when 
politicians  are  elected  because  of  their 
image,  within  a cultural  milieu  that  flees 
from  any  form  of  silence  or  stasis,  we  can 
no  longer  afford  not  to  distinguish  between 
the  art  work  and  something  we  may  like 
better  than  it.  Art  as  anti-kinesis,  or  what 
Marshal!  McLuhan  has  termed  “anti- 
environment,” is  inherently  educational;  it 
may  help  to  eliminate  the  need  for 
institutionalized  censorship,  but  only  if  we 
commit  ourselves  to  locating  aesthetic 
pleasure  in  the  artwork  itself  and  not  just  in 
the  ego-message  that  is  almost  always  so 
much  a part  of  aesthetic  experience. 

In  a very  real  sense,  art  is  a consolation 
for  the  disappointments  of  life,  a healing 
power  amid  the  imperfections  of  routine 
existence;  but  the  times  do  not  allow  the 
emotional  self-indulgence  that  comes  from 
using  art  as  “accidental  stimulus.”5  This  is 
simply  “bad  criticism.”  Good  criticism,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  unabased  “develop- 
ment of  sensibility”6  that  springs  from 
active  involvement  in  the  critical  process. 

If  human  rights  are  what  concern  us  in  the 
censorship  controversy,  let  one  of  those 
rights  be  the  right  to  celebrate  the  moral 
value  of  human  expression  through  the 
total  form  of  art  as  a mediation  on  life.  It 
may  be  our  only  defence  against  the 
tyrannical  whims  of  customs  officials  who 
cannot  tell  the  difference  between  “the 
release  of  energy”  and  “the  release  of 
chaos,”7  and  our  vindication  of  the  power 
of  art  as  an  educational  and  civilizing 
force.  □ 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION  LEGISLATION 

IN  ONTARIO: 

A Practical  Guide 


In  Ontario  the  guidelines  for  Special  Education  services  and  programs 
are  presently  undergoing  tremendous  change  and  re-adjustment.  As  such,  there  is 
potential  for  confusion  among  educators,  government  officials  and  parents. 

With  the  implementation  period  coming  to  a close  for  Bill  82 
and  related  amendments,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  this  history-making 

legislation  to  be  put  into  lay  terms. 

Provided  below  is  a step-by-step  outline  of  the  guidelines  specified  by  Regulation 
554/81  on  identification,  placement,  review  and  appeals,  together  with  a brief 
description  of  Regulation  635/81,  an  interim  amendment  for  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Services.  It  is  noted  that  prior  accounts  of  this  legislation  have 
been  interpretive  as  opposed  to  descriptive  in  nature. 


Sandra  C.  Reynolds  Crux 

Brock  University 

Background 

Bill  82,  “An  Act  to  Amend  The  Education 
Act,  1974,’’  was  passed  in  the  Ontario 
Legislature  on  December  12,  1980.  Prior  to 
its  passing, 

The  Education  Act,  1974  contained  only 
permissive  legislation  for  Special  Educa- 
tion. A school  hoard  could,  if  it  wished, 
provide  special  education  programs  and 
special  education  services  for  its  excep- 
tional pupils.  Although  most  hoards  pro- 
vided some  programs,  Bill  82  removes  the 
optional  status  of  special  education  and 
makes  it  the  definite  responsibility  of  all 
school  hoards  to  provide  special  education 
programs  for  students.  (Ontario  Ministry 
of  Education,  n.d.,  p.  1) 

In  essence.  Bill  82  “is  an  Act  that  ensures 
that  by  September  1st,  1985,  all  exception- 
al children  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
receive  an  education  suited  to  their  needs 
and  abilities.”  The  bill  defines  an  excep- 
tional pupil  as  one  whose, 

behavioural,  communicational,  intel- 
lectual, physical,  or  multiple  exception- 
alities are  such  that  he  is  considered  to 
need  placement  in  a special  education 
program.  (Ontario  Ministry  of  Education, 
1980a,  1.  (l)20a.,  p.  1) 


Although  all  guidelines  and  procedures 
specified  in  this  legislation  must  be  in 
operation  on  or  before  September  1,  1985 
(Ontario  Association  for  Children  with 
Learning  Disabilities,  1981),  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  Regulation  1057/80  stipu- 
lated that  each  board  of  education  in 
Ontario  had  to  submit  a plan  of  programs 
and  services  by  May  1,  1982  (Ontario 
Ministry  of  Education,  1980b,  3.(l)-(3)). 
Once  this  plan  was  approved  by  the 
Ministry,  the  board  was  responsible  for  its 
content  (MacGregor,  Rosenbaum,  and 
Skoutajan,  1982).  It  is  therefore  assumed 
that  the  majority  of  Ontario  boards  of 
education  are  operating  under  guidelines 
during  this  implementation  period  that  are 
an  attempt  to  approximate  those  legislated 
in  the  bill. 

Regulation  554/81 
IPRCs 

An  IPRC  is  a “Special  Education  Identi- 
fication, Placement  and  Review  Committee 
established  under  this  Regulation  and 
includes  a Special  Education  Program 
Placement  and  Review  Committee  hereto- 
fore established  under  the  regulations  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  Regulation" 
. . . (Ontario  Ministry  of  Education,  1981 , 
l.(b),  p.  1).  Such  a committee  is  made  up 
of  the  child's  principal  or  a supervisory 
officer  and  at  least  two  other  members — 
the  child's  classroom  teacher  and/or 
resource-withdrawal  teacher  and/or  a spe- 


cial education  counsellor.  Regulation 
554/81  indicates  that  a board  of  education 
may,  at  its  own  discretion,  establish  more 
than  one  IPR  Committee  (Subsection 
2.(1)).  Should  a board  decide  to  institute 
two  or  more  IPR  Committees,  a parent 
“handbook”  must  be  provided  outlining  all 
pertinent  procedures  and  time-lines.  Such  a 
handbook  will  be  extremely  helpful  not 
only  for  parents  but  also  for  teachers  and 
educational  administrators.  Its  function  is 
to  correctly  identify  the  necessary  pro- 
cedures and  time-lines  according  to  both 
the  legislation  and  the  board’s  plan  per 
Regulation  1057/80. 

Identification 

The  first  step  specified  within  Regulation 
554/81  is  the  identification  process.  Either 
a principal  or  a parent  may  institute 
proceedings.  The  Regulation  reads: 

A principal, 

may  upon  written  notification  to  a parent 
of  a pupil;  or  shall  at  the  written  request  of 
a parent  of  a pupil  refer  the  pupil  to  the 
committee  . . . (Ontario  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion. 1981, 2.(2)(a)  and  (b),  p.  1) 

Once  the  wheels  are  in  motion,  an  IPR 
Committee  is  put  together.  The  Committee 
may  decide  to  interview  the  pupil;  how- 
ever, unless  a parent  declines  to  partici- 
pate. the  committee  will  interview  the 
parent  (Subsection  2.(3Xb)  and  (c)).  The 
IPR  Committee  analyzes  and  discusses  all 
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aspects  of  the  child’s  needs  and  abilities  in 
light  of  current  medical,  psychological,  and 
educational  assessments.  The  Committee 
makes  a determination  as  to  whether  the 
child  is  to  be  identified  as  exceptional  and 
in  writing  advises  the  parent  accordingly. 

Placement 

Once  a pupil  is  identified  as  exceptional, 
the  IPR  Committee  must  then  determine  an 
appropriate  educational  program  and  a 
placement  that  meets  the  child’s  needs. 

The  placement  recommendation  is  included 
in  the  IPR  Committee’s  written  determina- 
tion mentioned  above. 

Review 

Once  a child  has  been  identified  as 
exceptional  and  placed  with  the  parent’s 
knowledge  in  a special  program,  his  or  her 
program  must  be  reviewed  at  least  once  a 
year  (Subsection  8.(l)(a)).  However,  a 
parent  may  request  a review  after  “the 
placement  has  been  in  effect  for  three 
months”  (Ontario  Ministry  of  Education, 
1981,  8.(l)(b)).  This  request  must  be  in 
writing  and  addressed  to  the  secretary  of 
the  board. 

The  process  of  review  is  very  similar  to 
the  initial  identification  and  placement 
process  in  that  an  IPR  Committee  meets  to 
discuss  the  child’s  current  progress.  If  a 
change  is  recommended  by  the  IPR 
Committee,  the  parent  will  be  advised  in 
writing  (Subsection  8.(1  )(c)(i>— (iii)). 

Appeals 

Should  a parent  disagree  with  the  deter- 
mination of  an  IPR  Committee,  there  are 
two  possible  routes  to  take,  both  with  the 
same  ultimate  destination — a Special 
Education  Appeal  Board.  However,  there 
is  at  least  one  stop  within  the  first  route 
where  problems  can  be  ironed  out, 
negating  the  necessity  of  a Special 
Education  Appeal  Board  hearing.  Before 
taking  either  route,  a parent  must  study  the 
board  handbook  mentioned  above  to 
ascertain  the  correct  procedures  and 
time-lines.  Both  routes  are  discussed 
below. 

Route  A 

1 . A parent  is  in  receipt  of  a letter  of 
determination  from  the  IPR  Committee 
(Subsection  2.(3)(d)(i)— (iii)). 

2.  A parent  disagrees  with  the  determina- 
tion of  the  IPR  Committee  and  therefore 
decides  to  request  in  writing  a meeting  with 
the  Committee.  If  the  board  handbook 
does  not  give  a time-line,  15  days  would  be 
appropriate,  counting  from  the  date  the 
letter  of  determination  was  received  from 
the  IPR  Committee  (Subsection  2.(4)). 

3.  If  a parent  continues  to  disagree  after 
meeting  with  the  Committee,  he  or  she 
must  stipulate  in  writing  the  reasons  for  the 
disagreement  within  15  days  of  the 
meeting,  requesting  an  appeal  hearing 
before  a Special  Education  Appeal  Board. 
The  Regulation  specifies  that 


a parent  of  a pupil  who  disagrees  with  the 
placement  of  the  pupil  as  an  exceptional 
pupil  (or  the  identification,  4.( l)(a)&(b))  as 
determined  by  a committee,  may  give  to 
the  secretary  of  the  board  within  fifteen 
days  of  the  discussion  ...  a written  notice 
of  appeal . . . (Ontario  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, 1981,  4.(l)(c),  p.  2) 

4.  Regulation  554/81  outlines  Special 
Education  Appeal  Board  guidelines: 

A Special  Education  Appeal  Board  shall 
consist  of  three  members  none  of  whom 
shall  have  had  any  prior  involvement  with 
the  matter  under  appeal.  (Ontario  Ministry 
of  Education,  1981,  7.(1),  p.  3) 

Everyone  involved  in  the  identification  or 
placement  of  the  child  is  brought  together 
in  a meeting  to  discuss  the  determinations 
of  the  IPR  Committee  as  well  as  any 
relevant  issues  pertaining  to  the  appeal. 
Following  the  hearing,  the  Appeal  Board 
adjourns  for  a period  of  three  days 
(Subsection  7.(9)),  after  which  time  its 
members  must  present  their  decision  as  to 
whether  they: 

(a)  agree  with  the  committee  and  dismiss 
the  appeal; 

(b)  disagree  with  the  committee  and  refer 
the  matter  back  to  the  committee  stating 
the  reasons  for  the  disagreement;  or 

(c)  where  the  Appeal  Board  is  satisfied 
that  a pupil  in  respect  of  whom  an  appeal 
is  brought  is  not  in  need  of  a special 
education  program  or  special  education 
sendees,  set  aside  the  determination  of  the 
committee  that  the  pupil  is  an  exceptional 
pupil.  (Ontario  Ministry  of  Education, 

1981,  7.(9),  p.  3) 

The  board  of  education  then  has  30 
days  to  decide  whether  to  accept  or  reject 
the  decision  handed  down  by  the  Special 
Education  Appeal  Board  (Subsection 
7.(11)). 

5.  When  a parent  has  exhausted  all  rights 
of  appeal  within  his/her  board’s  jurisdic- 
tion, he  or  she  may  apply  for  a hearing 
before  a Ministry-established  Special 
Education  Tribunal  per  BUI  82,  Subsection 
7.34B.(l)-(6).  The  Ministry  of  Education 
has  advised  the  author  that  these  tribunals 
will  be  in  place  effective  September  1983. 

Route  B 

1.  The  same  as  step  1 in  Route  A. 

2.  The  parent  disagrees  with  the  deter- 
mination, but  does  not  want  to  meet  with 
the  IPR  Committee,  and  therefore  must 
advise  the  Committee  as  such  in  writing 
within  15  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  letter  of 
determination  from  the  Committee,  re- 
questing a hearing  with  a Special  Educa- 
tion Appeal  Board.  The  Regulation  reads: 

Where  a parent  of  an  exceptional  pupil 
refuses  in  writing  to  discuss  the  statement 
or  report  of  a committee  with  the 
committee  and  wishes  to  appeal  to  the 
Appeal  Board,  the  discussion  shall  for  the 


purposes  of  section  4 be  deemed  to  have 
been  held  on  the  day  such  written  refusal  is 
received  by  the  committee.  (Ontario  Minis- 
try of  Education,  1981,  12(3),  p.  4) 

3.  The  same  as  step  4 in  Route  A. 

4.  The  same  as  step  5 in  Route  A. 

Time-Lines 

In  Route  A,  a parent  has  a maximum  time 
limit  of  30  days  to  institute  appeal 
proceedings:  15  days  to  arrange  to  meet 
with  the  IPR  Committee  foUowing  the 
receipt  of  the  written  determination,  and  15 
days  to  write  to  the  secretary  of  the  board 
requesting  a Special  Education  Appeal 
Board  hearing.  In  Route  B,  a parent  has  a 
time  limit  of  15  days. 

The  time-lines  are  extremely  critical. 
Should  a parent  fail  to  arrange  a meeting 
with  the  IPR  Committee  and  fail  to  write  to 
the  secretary  of  the  board  within  the 
specified  time  period,  the  board  may  place 
the  child  without  the  parent’s  written 
consent.  Regulation  554/81  directs  that 
where  a parent 

has  not  instituted  proceedings  in  respect  of 
the  determinations  of  the  committee  within 
thirty  days  of  the  date  of  the  written 
statement  prepared  by  the  committee,  the 
board  may  direct  the  appropriate  principal 
to  place  the  exceptional  child  . . . and  to 
notify  a parent  of  the  pupil  of  the  action 
that  has  been  taken.  (Ontario  Ministry  of 
Education,  1981,  6.(2)(b),  p.  3) 

VRS  Regulation  635/81 

The  Vocational  RehabUitation  Services’ 
interim  amendment,  Regulation  635/81,  is 
administered  through  the  Ministry  of 
Community  and  Social  Services.  This 
regulation  provides  a parent  with  financial 
assistance  in  cases  where  a board  of 
education  feels  that  an  exceptional  learning 
disabled  child  requires  a private  residential 
school.  VRS  interprets  the  term  learning 
disability  to  mean: 

a disorder  in  one  or  more  of  the  processes 
involved  in  understanding  or  using  symbols 
or  spoken  language  that  results  in  a 
significant  discrepancy  between  academic 
achievement  and  assessed  intellectual 
ability  with  a deficit  in  at  least  one  of  the 
following  areas: 

1.  receptive  language, 

2.  language  processing, 

3.  expressive  language, 

4.  quantitative  reasoning, 

5.  spatial  orientation,  or 

6.  spatial  perception. 

(Ontario  Ministry  of  Community  and  Social 
Services,  1981,  1 1 .(b)l .—6.,  p.  1409) 

Prior  to  Bill  82  parents  could  apply  directly 
to  the  VRS  Branch  for  funding  without 
board  involvement  (Underwood,  1978). 
Now,  however,  although  applications  are 
still  initiated  by  a parent  through  a VRS 
application,  boards  must  support  that 
application  in  writing,  stating  that  there  is 
no  appropriate  program  within  the  boards’ 
programs  and  services  that  meets  the 
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child’s  needs  (Regulation  635/81,  Subsec- 
tion 13.(2)(a)-(c)).  When  all  requirements 
are  met,  funding  is  assured.  Nevertheless, 
should  a parent  feel  a private  residential 
setting  is  necessary  and  the  board  dis- 
agrees, an  appeal  under  Regulation  554/81 
is  still  possible.  A board  could  conceivably 
testify  that  such  an  appeal  was  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  a public  supported  school 
board,  but  since  VRS  Regulation  635/81 
dictates  the  absolute  necessity  of  board 
involvement,  it  would  “therefore  [be] 
necessary  to  exhaust  the  Appeal  process 
before  applying  to  VRS”  (Baker,  1983,  p. 
10). 

The  VRS  mandate  per  Regulation  635/81 
terminates  with  the  full  implementation  of 
Bill  82  September  1,  1985 — except  in  cases 
where  a change  in  placement  would  be 
disruptive  (Ontario  Association  for  Chil- 
dren with  Learning  Disabilities,  1981).  Bill 
82  does  not  make  a provision  to  replace 
this  mandate.  The  bill  refers  only  to  the 
availability  of  demonstration  schools. 

There  are  currently  two  such  schools  and 
both  have  limited  enrolments.  The  inclu- 
sion of  such  services  for  the  “hard  to 
serve”  does  not  apply  to  the  learning 
disabled  who  are  defined  as  follows: 
a pupil,  who  . . . is  determined  to  be  unable 
to  profit  by  instruction  offered  by  a board 


due  to  a mental  handicap  or  a mental  and 
one  or  more  additional  handicaps.  (Au- 
thor’s Italics.)  (Ontario  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, 1980a.,  7.34.  (l)(b),  p.  4) 

Conclusion 

Bill  82  and  the  regulations  discussed  above 
can  be  seen  as  serving  the  best  interests  of 
all  exceptional  children  in  Ontario.  The 
process  in  achieving  the  goals  of  the  bill  is 
itself  complicated  and  lengthy,  but  the 
process  can  be  used  as  a foundation  for 
building  understanding,  co-operation  and 
trust  between  parents  and  teachers  and 
between  school  boards  and  government 
agencies.  It  is  hoped  that  this  guide  will 
contribute  to  that  foundation  by  making  the 
amendments  more  comprehensible,  less 
threatening  and  less  potentially  confronta- 
tional. For  now  is  the  time  to  iron  out  the 
problems  in  Bill  82  and  related  legislation. 
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IN  TERMS  OF  overall 
impact  on  education, 

Bill  82  (or  the  1980 
Education  Amendment 
Act,  as  it  is  officially  called) 
is  probably  the  most  signif- 
icant piece  of  educational 
legislation  in  at  least  ten  years. 

A Consumer’s  Guide  to  Bill  82 
is  a well  documented  interpretive 
guide  designed  to  assist 
educators  and  parents  alike  in 
understanding  the  potential  im- 
plications, the  requirements, 
and  the  benefits  inherent  in  the 
Bill. 

Prof.  Wilson  begins  by 
familiarizing  the  reader  with 
the  Bill’s  contents,  or  “ten 
commandments”  — definitions, 
procedures,  mandatory  re- 
quirements, establishment  of 
schools,  etc.  She  follows  with 
the  five  rights  or  principles  of 


law  guaranteed  to  pupils  under 
these  “ten  commandments”  — 
i.e.,  universality  of  access, 
education  at  public  expense, 
due  process,  individual  pro- 
gram plan  and  ongoing  identi- 
fication, continuous  assessment, 
and  review. 

Two  chapters  address  the  re- 
quirements of  the  legislation 
for  planning  and  implementa- 
tion at  the  school  board  level; 
the  impact  on  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, and  parents  is  then 
considered. 

Finally,  commentary  chapters 
consider  the  legal  and  social 
implications  of  Bill  82  upon  the 
education  system  as  a whole. 

A Consumer's  Guide  to  Bill  82 
is  an  important  book  and  of 
use  to  a range  of  people  — 
from  classroom  teachers  and 
principals  to  administrators. 
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trustees,  students  taking  special 
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When  A Child  Enters  School  Is 


Gary  C.  Benedict, 

Director  of  Curriculum  and 
Instruction,  Mukwonago, 

Wisconsin, 

Robert  J.  Gerardi, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Pawtucket,  R.l.  and 

Paula  E.  Coolidge, 

Teacher,  Mukwonago 

Are  you  looking  for  a wa*y  of  responding  to 
parents’  request  for  early  entrance  to 
kindergarten?  Do  you  want  to  insure  that 
students  are  placed  in  a way  that  fits  then- 
needs  rather  than  simple  parent  conveni- 
ence? You’re  not  alone.  Many  districts 
face  this  problem  every  spring.  The 
Mukwonago  (Wisconsin)  Public  Schools 
District,  which  has  some  4,500  students  in 
five  elementary  schools  plus  a junior  high 
and  a senior  high,  developed  a policy  in 
1977  to  address  the  problem. 

Concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  student  is 
the  foundation  of  sound  decision-making  in 
the  Mukwonago  School  District.  Concern 
for  the  welfare  of  students  has  resulted  in 
the  recognition  of  three  categories  of 
students  eligible  for  early  educational 
programming: 

Persons  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
twenty-one  who  have  been  identified  by  a 
multi-disciplinary  team  as  having  excep- 
tional education  needs  as  defined  under 
Federal  Law  94-142  (a  national  law  which 
requires  all  United  States  school  districts 
to  provide  an  appropriate  educational 
program  for  all  handicapped  persons  age 
3-21). 

Children  who  have  been  determined  by  a 
multi-disciplinary  team  not  to  be  eligible 
for  service  under  94-142  but  who  would, 
nevertheless,  benefit  from  early  inter- 
vention. 

Children  who  are  in  the  superior  range  in 
social,  emotional,  physical  and  intellectual 
domains  or  who  will  have  a mental  age  of 
5.0  on  September  1. 

Early  entrance  isn’t  for  everyone.  The 
child  who  is  physically  inferior  starts 
school  at  a disadvantage.  It  is  a painful 
experience  for  such  children  to  go  through 
school  as  the  last  one  chosen  for  games 
and  the  loser  in  competition.  This  exper- 
ience can  contribute  to  the  development  of 
a negative  self-image  with  all  that  the  term 
conveys.  Aware  of  this,  some  parents 
whose  children  are  eligible  choose  to  keep 
them  at  home  or  send  them  to  nursery 
school,  thus  delaying  entrance  for  a year. 

Likewise,  the  child  who  is  socially  and 
emotionally  lacking  is  soon  identified  in  the 


group.  The  child  who  cries,  cannot  get 
along  with  others,  and  displays  other 
evidence  of  immaturity  may  be  labeled 
“baby.”  His  or  her  early  position  in  the 
social  hierarchy  may  frustrate  the  child  for 
years. 

Intelligence  is  also  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance to  the  welfare  of  the  child  in  the 
school  setting.  Wide  differences  in  ability 
exist  between  entering  children.  The  child 
who  is  not  only  younger,  and  thus  less 
experienced,  than  other  children  but  also 
less  intellectually  able  is  placed  at  a 
handicap.  By  contrast,  the  child  of  superior 
ability  is  able  to  compensate  for  slight 
differences  in  age  and  is  better  equipped  to 
compete  with  children  a year  older  than  he 
or  she  is.  It  is  because  of  the  district’s 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  student  that 
serious  thought  was  given  to  the  establish- 
ment of  policy  and  standards  for  early 
admission. 

Standards  were  developed  by  the  Muk- 
wonago School  District  in  order  to  identify 
as  accurately  as  possible  students  in  the 
superior  range  in  social,  emotional,  phy- 
sical and  intellectual  development;  at  the 
same  time,  the  standards  were  set  at  levels 
reasonable  enough  to  ensure  that  those 
students  who  could  benefit  from  the 
experience  were  included. 

The  program  was  announced  by  sending 
press  releases  to  the  local  newspapers  and 
by  publishing  a similar  release  in  news- 
letters from  elementary  school  principals. 
Parents  were  advised,  if  they  were 
interested  in  the  program,  to  send  a letter 
to  the  Superintendent. 

Early  Entrance  Procedure 

1.  Written  request  for  early  entrance  is 
made  by  the  parents  (this  is  a continuation 
of  current  practice  and  policy). 

2.  The  Department  of  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  replies  to  the  letter  and  mails 
the  written  application  and  consent-for- 
testing form  to  the  parent(s).  The  reply 
includes  a statement  that,  upon  receipt  of 
the  completed  application  materials  by  the 
Department  of  Curriculum  & Instruction, 
this  Department  or  Pupil  Personnel  Ser- 
vices will  make  an  appointment  for  the 
parents  to  visit  a kindergarten  program 
and,  if  it  is  their  desire  to  proceed  further, 
for  their  child  to  be  tested. 

3.  Upon  receipt  of  both  the  signed 
application  form  and  consent-for-testing 
form,  the  psychologist  is  informed.  The 
psychologist  contacts  the  parents  to  set  up 
a time  for  testing  and  a personal  interview. 
The  budding  principal  is  notified  of  formal 
application  for  early  entrance,  stating  the 
child’s  name  and  the  parents’  name  and 
phone  number  (notification  by  phone  and 
in  writing).  In  consultation  with  the 


teacher,  the  principal  selects  an  appro- 
priate class  period  and  date  for  classroom 
visitation  and  for  a parent/teacher/principal 
conference.  The  principal  then  contacts  the 
parent(s)  by  phone  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  visitation  and  conference  with  the 
parents. 

4.  Once  appointments  have  been  made, 
the  following  events  occur: 

a.  classroom  visit  and  parent/teacher/ 
principal  conference  to  review  the  expec- 
tations in  the  Mukwonago  Kindertarten 
Program. 

b.  personal  interview  to  determine  the 
parent(s)’  reasons  for  requesting  early 
entrance  prior  to  the  legal  age;  at  this 
interview,  the  parents  are  advised  of  the 
pros  and  cons  of  early  entrance,  and  efforts 
are  made  to  encourage  them  to  visit  the 
kindergarten  class  if  they  have  not  already 
done  so. 

c.  social  history  form  completed  by 
parents. 

d.  individual  evaluation  (per  law)  by  the 
psychologist. 


Yes 

No 

An  effort  was  made  to  make 
you  feel  welcome  and  at 

ease. 

93.2% 

6.8% 

You  were  treated 
courteously. 

100% 

Efforts  were  made  to  acquaint 
ypu  with  the  law,  the  process, 

and  benefits  and  pitfalls 
of  early  entrance. 

96.6% 

3.4% 

You  were  given  adequate 
time  to  ask  questions. 

96.6% 

3.4% 

Your  questions  were 
answered  cheerfully. 

96.6% 

3.4% 

The  process  is  thorough 
enough  and  involves  enough 
people  to  assure  a decision 
based  on  data  rather  than 
personalities. 

93.2% 

6.8% 

The  process  is  based  on 
determining  what  will  benefit 

my  child,  with  no  bias  to 
increase  or  hold  down 

enrolments. 

89.7% 

10.3% 

Table  I— Results  of  the  1982  parent  survey 
of  the  early  entrance  evaluation  procedure. 
The  survey  instrument  was  sent  to  36 
parents  who  had  sought  early  admission 
for  their  children  in  kindergarten,  and 
there  were  29  responses. 
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Not 

Important- 
What  IS 
Important 
Is  Whether 
Or  Not 


children  a year  or  more  older.  On  the  one 
hand,  in  the  face  of  competition,  the  child’s 
superior  ability  may  never  come  to  light 
because  of  the  competition.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  truly  gifted  and  talented  child 
may  find  enjoyment  and  a sense  of 
challenge  in  keen  competition. 

In  summary,  early  admission  to  kinder- 
garten is  based  on  whether  the  child’s 
success  in  school  can  be  reasonably 
predicted.  To  answer  this  question,  the 
child’s  aptitude  in  relation  to  classroom 
expectations  must  be  carefully  studied. 
Thus,  the  early  admission  procedure 
provides  an  opportunity  for  the  child  to 
demonstrate  his  or  her  intellectual  prowess 
and  allows  the  parents  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  kindergarten  program 
and  to  share  their  knowledge  of  their  child 
with  professionals. 

Some  indication  of  the  success  of  our 
program  comes  from  an  annual  survey  that 
we  conduct  with  parents  who  have  sought 
early  admission  for  their  child.  The  results 
of  this  survey  have  proved  extremely 
positive  — see  Table  I. 

When  a child  enters  school  is  not 
important;  what  is  important  is  whether  or 
not  the  child  succeeds.  The  age  of  entrance 
is  only  a means,  not  an  end.  and  success  in 
school  is  our  main  goal  for  students. 

Note  — If  further  information  is  desired 
about  the  class  profile,  the  factors  which 
influence  success  in  kindergarten,  the 
expectations  for  organizational  skill  (emo- 
tional maturity),  penmanship  coordination 
expectations,  academic  expectations  and 
social/emotional  adjustment  factors  discus- 
sed in  this  article,  please  contact  Dr.  Gary 
Benedict  at  423  Division  Street.  Muk- 
wonago,  Wisconsin  53149.  □ 


The  Child  Succeeds 


5.  Special  Services  notifies  the  Department 
of  Curriculum  & Instruction  when  written 
reports  have  been  completed. 

6.  The  Department  of  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  arranges  for  a four-member 
panel  meeting,  consisting  of  two  Special 
Services  staff  and  two  administrators, 
including  the  building  principal  whenever 
possible. 

7.  Parents  are  notified  in  writing  by  the 
Director  of  Curriculum  & Instruction  about 
children  who  are  eligible  for  early  admis- 
sion. A copy  of  this  letter  is  sent  to  the 
building  principal.  The  letter  states  condi- 
tional terms,  if  any,  of  admission.  The 
letter  also  indicates  that  the  parents  must 
contact  the  building  principal  with  their 
decision  whether  to  utilize  the  option  for 
early  entrance.  If  the  child  is  ineligible,  the 
letter  states:  “If  you  have  questions 
regarding  strengths  and  weaknesses,  please 
contact  (name  of  psychologist).” 

8.  Parents  notify  the  principal  of  their 
decision  whether  or  not  to  accept  early 
entrance  for  their  child. 

9.  If  the  parents  opt  for  early  entrance,  the 
principal  sends  them  a complete  registra- 
tion packet. 

10.  The  principal  notifies  Special  Services 
that  the  child  has  been  registered.  The 
confidential  information  slip  and  notice  of 
eligibility  are  placed  in  the  child’s  cumu- 
lative folder;  this  is  done  by  the  principal 
or  his  designate. 

1 1 . Special  Services  arranges  for  a 


psychologist  to  meet  with  the  kindergarten 
teacher  to  review  the  results  of  entrance 
evaluations  and  social  history. 

Classroom  Visitation  by  Parents  of  Candi- 
dates for  Early  Admission 
Classroom  visitation  is  strongly  encour- 
aged for  parents  as  a step  in  the  early 
admission  procedure.  The  purpose  is  to 
increase  parental  awareness  of  what  makes 
for  a successful  experience  in  kindergarten, 
to  provide  parents  with  information  about 
the  kindergarten  program  so  that  they  can 
judge  for  themselves  whether  their  child 
would  or  would  not  fit  into  it. 

Guidelines  for  informing  parents  about 
the  kindergarten  program  emphasize  those 
factors  which  influence  success  in  kinder- 
garten: language  and  listening  skills, 
behavioral  maturity,  coordination, 
social/emotional  adjustment,  and  academic 
expectations. 

In  addition,  demographic  data  in  the 
form  of  a class  profile  are  presented  to 
parents  so  that  they  are  aware  of  the  range 
of  abilities  in  the  class.  Included  in  a class 
profile  are:  age  range  of  students;  range  of 
skill  levels  in  academic  areas  and  coor- 
dination; and  range  of  developmental 
abilities. 

It  is  important  to  guide  the  parents’ 
understanding  of  the  competition  the  child 
will  face  in  kindergarten  and  throughout  his 
or  her  school  career.  A child  in  the 
superior  range  for  his/her  age  may  be  in  the 
average  range  of  ability  compared  with 
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David  N.  Wilson, 

OISE 

Aside  from  a few  articles  in  professional 
magazines  and  the  daily  press,  visa 
students  have  been  largely  ignored  by 
Canadian  teachers  and  the  general  public. 
Things  are  changing — the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation for  the  City  of  Toronto,  for 
example,  recently  appointed  a school 
social  worker  to  assist  ethnic  Chinese  visa 
students  from  Hong  Kong,  Singapore  and 
Malaysia  in  coping  with  their  difficult 
adjustments  to  living  alone  in  an  im- 
personal urban  environment — but  there  is 
still  a need  for  information  and  under- 
standing. The  visa  school  problem,  in 
particular,  requires  Careful  attention. 

Until  recently  if  the  topic  of  visa  students 
had  arisen  at  all,  most  of  us  would 
have  probably  found  ourselves  thinking 
about  the  international  students  we  had 
studied  with  at  university.  But  in  a barely 
noticed  trend  of  the  past  few  years  a new 
type  of  international  student  has  been 
enrolling  in  our  Canadian  school  system — 
particularly  at  the  high  school  level. 
Moreover,  once  thought  of  as  an  “inner 
city  phenomenon,”  their  numbers  are 
increasing  in  suburban  high  schools. 

Who  are  these  new  international  stu- 
dents? Where  do  they  come  from?  Why  are 
they  enrolling  in  Canadian  schools?  What 
are  their  goals  and  expectations?  Similarly, 
what  problems  do  they  encounter  in 
Canadian  schools?  What  support  services 
do  they  need?  And  in  what  ways  do  they 
differ  from  Canadian  students?  Drawing 
from  research  on  the  visa  school  problem 
and  from  over  20  years’  experience  in 
Canadian  and  international  education, 
these  are  the  questions  that  I will  address 
below. 

The  New  International  Students 

There  have  always  been  small  numbers  of 
international  students  attending  Canadian 
public  and  private  secondary  schools,  but 
their  numbers  have  increased  dramatically 
over  the  last  few  years.  According  to 
Statistics  Canada,  the  number  of  inter- 
national students  in  Canadian  secondary 
schools  trebled  between  1973  and  1983 
from  5,320  to  almost  16,000. 

These  statistics  also  indicate  major  shifts 
in  the  origins  of  non-immigrant  students. 
While  numbers  from  Africa,  Europe, 


Australia,  the  United  States,  and  Central 
and  South  America  have  only  changed 
marginally,  those  from  the  Caribbean  have 
increased  by  over  50  percent,  and  those 
from  Asia  have  more  than  doubled. 

The  Visa  School  Problem 
Several  years  ago  there  was  a marked 
increase  in  the  demand  for  admission  to 
Canadian  universities  among  students  from 
Hong  Kong  and  Malaysia;  some  of  these 
students  perceived  that  the  possession  of  a 
Canadian  secondary  school  diploma  would 
improve  their  chances  of  acceptance. 
Subsequently,  a Canadian  “education 
market”  developed  which  engendered  a 
proliferation  of  so-called  visa  schools — or 
fcram”  schools  for  Grades  12  and  13. 
Initially , these  institutions  numbered  only 
about  a dozen,  but  at  the  present  time 
foreign  students  are  enrolled  in  at  least  100 
such  schools — as  well  as  180  public 
secondary  schools  across  Canada. 

The  established  independent  schools  had 
always  catered  to  small  numbers  of  foreign 
students,  buUrt'tTie‘~pait  five  years  there 
has  been  an- alarming  proliferation  of 
private  schools  catering  almost  exclusively 
to  these  students.  The  major  reason  for  the 
increase  in  student  numbers  and,  in  turn, 
the  growth  of  private  proprietary  second- 


ary schools  has  been  the  perception  that 
the  possession  of  a Canadian  high  school 
diploma  facilitates  entry  to  Canadian 
universities. 

In  1979  one  of  the  newly  established 
private  proprietary  secondary  schools 
applied  to  join  the  Canadian  Bureau  for 
International  Education  (CBIE) — which  is 
the  only  non-governmental  organization  in 
Canada  looking  after  the  interests  of 
international  students.  CBIE  had  pre- 
viously devoted  most  of  its  attention  to 
international  students  at  Canadian  uni- 
versities, and  the  application  was  refused 
by  the  Board.  As  a Board  member  I was  of 
the  opinion  that  such  schools  should  be 
granted  membership— with  the\  proviso  that 
they  “clfean  up  their  act.”  y/ 

It  was  not  until  I took  afresearch  visit  to 
Malaysia  in  l98TTtiatI was  made  aware  of 
just  how  serious  the  problem  of  the  private 
proprietary  secondary  schools  in  Canada 
was.  In  approaching  the  Canadian  High 
Commission  for  assistance  in  arranging 
appointments,  the  response  to  me  was 
something  like  this:  “An  educator  from 
Canada?  . . . HELP!”  I was  handed  a thick 
file  of  press  clippings  from  the  Malaysian 
Press  describing  a scandal  involving  150 
Malaysian  students  who  had  arrived  in 
Toronto  in  September  1980  to  attend  a 
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private  secondary  school  which — for  all 
practical  purposes — did  not  exist.  The 
students  had  been  sponsored  by  the 
Malaysian  government,  the  national  oil 
company  and  several  other  para-statal 
organizations  (or  “Crown  corporations,” 
as  we  know  them).  The  Embassy  asked  me 
to  assist  their  “front-line  troops”  in 
de-fusing  this  very  embarrassing  situation. 

At  their  behest,  I met  with  representatives 
of  both  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the 
other  sponsoring  organizations  and  under- 
took to  put  them  in  contact  with  CBIE  to 
redress  the  situation. 

During  my  stay  I also  paid  brief  visits  to 
the  recruiting  agents  whose  offices  were 
located IrTsev^ral  shopping  plazas  in  Kuala 
Lumpur,  the  capital  of  Malaysia.  The  more 
unscrupulous  Canadian  private  proprietary 
V^condaiwsehools  were  paying  agents  a 
cSTnmrSsion  of  about  10  percent  of  tuition 
fees,  which  were  between  $3,000  and  $5,000 
per  annum  per  student.  Some  agents  were 
also  doubling  as  travel  agents,  earning  the 
customary  10  percent  commission  on 
$2,000  air  tickets  to  Canada. 

Therinflated  cjaims  made  by  these  agents 
concWning  .theservices  offered  by  their 
schools — from  the  wonderful  accom- 
modation provided  for  students  to  the 
success  rate  of  graduates  in  Canadian  and 
IT.S.  universities — bordered  upon  the  out- 
rageous. Several  of  these  proprietary^ -- 
schools  depirted-photresisroffice  buildings 
or  educational  institutions  in  which  they 
occupied  only  one  or  two  rented  rooms  as 
their  “headquarters.”  One  of  these  was  the  f( 
OISE  building  in  Toronto.  Moreover,  the 


contentious.  However,  I continued  to 
encourage  CBIE  to  take  a more  active 
advocacy  role  on  behalf  of  foreign  students 
in  secondary  schools  in  Canada. 

In  the  meantime,  concern  was  growing 
among  observers  that  students  at  such 
schools  were  not  always  receiving  “value 
for  their  money.”  Questions  were  raised 
concerning  the  adequacy  of  facilities  and 
instruction  as  well  as  to  why  provincial 
ministries  of  education  were  allowing  such 
schools  to  exist.  During  the  summer  of 
1981,  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  ran  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  issue,  putting  the 
phrase  “visa  schools”  into  current  usage 
as  a term  of  contempt.  Following  this 
adverse  publicity,  the  government  of 
Ontario — where  the  majority  of  such 
schools  are  situated — was  persuaded  to 
investigate  and  take  appropriate  action. 

During  the  past  three  years  another 
interesting  development  has  taken  place: 
public  and  separate  school  boards,  largely 
in  Ontario,  have  entered  the  field.  They  are 
now  admitting  international  students  on  a 
cost-recovery  basis,  charging  a differential 
student  fee.  Many  public  and  separate 
school  boards  have  indeed  been  en- 
couraged by  the  Ontario  government  to 
admit  foreign  students  to  compensate  for 
the  impact  of  declining  enrolment.  Accord- 
ing to  George  Tillman  of  CBIE,  the  Ontario 
government’s  rationale  for  this  encourage- 
ment has  been  that  competition  from  the 
public  sector,  where  educational  standards 
and  facilities  are  closely  monitored,  wiTT'^ 
force  the  most  substandard  visa  schoc 
ut  of  business,  while  umers  wTTTbe 


names  chosen  for  their  schools  connoted 
established  Canadian  and/or  international 
educational  institutions.  For  example,  the 
now-defunct  visa  school  which  used  a 
photo  of  the  OISE  building  on  its  brochure 
went  by  the  name  of  “Oxford  College”  to 
inflate  the  perception  of  its  status  in  the 
minds  of  applicants. 

Measures  to  Resolve  the  Problem 
Following  my  return  to  Canada  I submitted 
a proposal  to  a number  of  funding  agencies 
to  compile  accurate  information  about 
private  proprietary  secondary  schools,  / 
which  could  then  be  distributed  abroad  \ 
through  Canadian  embassies  and  High 
Commissions.  Although  everyone 
acknowledged  that  this  was  an  important 
study  which  should  be  made,  no-one  saw 
fit  to  fund  it.  The  issue  was  too  highly 


encouraged  to  match  the  quality  of  the 
public  or  separate  school  systems. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  Ottawa-Carleton 
Board  was  the  first  to  admit  international 
students  on  this  basis.  It  has  been 
joined  in  recent  years  by  various  boards  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  by  several 
separate  school  boards.  The  first  private 
separate  school,  St.  Peter  College,  was 
opened  in  1981  in  London,  Ontario,  by  the 
London  and  Middlesex  Separate  School 
Board. 

^ -These tteydopments,  together  with  the 

prosecution  of  s^me  of  the  worst  offenders 

. in  the  private  proprietary  school  business, 
have  helped  resolve  some  of  the  problems 
faced  by  international  students.  In  addi- 
tion, access  to  science  laboratory  facilities, 
certified  teachers  of  English  as  a Second 
Language  (ESL)  and/or  Dialect  (ESDI,  and 


proper  high  school  diplomas  have  remedied 
some  of  the  former  lacunae  in  the  private 
proprietary  schools.  It  is  somewhat  ironic 
that  many  of  the  less  profit-oriented 
proprietary  schools  have  benefitted  from 
one  impact  of  declining  enrolment,  namely, 
teacher  surplusses,  and  are  now  hiring 
certified  teachers  themselves. 

Recent  Developments 

However,  many  of  the  social  problems 
encountered  by  international  students  have 
remained  unaddressed  and  unresolved. 
Among  such  problems  are  living  alone  (or 
in  groups  of  between  two  and  five)  in 
apartments;  shopping  and  cooking  without 
adult  supervision;  coping  with  culture 
shock  in  an  alien  cultural  milieu;  fending 
off  tfie  protection  racketeers^of  the  Tong 
Society  (Kung  Lok)rahd^succumbing-to 
the  temptation^of  juvenilg_dglinquency^ 

Some  of  the  worst  offende?s'cupongthe 
cram  schools  have  beenxdo^etLdbwn  by 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Consumer  and 
Corporate  Affairs,  which  has  cancelled 
their  licences  to  operate  businesses.  Ox- 
ford College,  mentioned  above,  was  among 
those  institutions.  In  addition,  concerned 
ethnic  Canadians  have  addressed  the  prob- 
lem by  opening  private  schools  of  their  own. 

But  there  are  two  new  aspects  to  the  visa 
school  issue.  I was  astounded  to  learn  that 
a colleague  of  mine  had  resigned  from  the 
Malaysian  Ministry  of  Education  to  open  a 
private  school  in  Kuala  Lumpur  which, 
staffed  by  Canadian  teachers,  would  offer 
the  same  services  as  Canadian  visa 
schools.  It  appears  that  such  an  operation 
will  at  least  avoid  the  worst  excesses  of  the 
more  unscrupulous  of  the  Canadian-run 
private  proprietary  secondary  schools 
(such  as  their  10  percent  agents  in 
Malaysia).  Second,  as  this  article  was 
being  prepared,  it  was  reported  in  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  26  August  1983, 
that  one  of  the  Toronto-based  private 
proprietary  visa  schools  had  opened  a 
similar  school  in  Hong  Kong.  The  Cana- 
dian Overseas  Secondary  School  is  to  be 
staffed  by  Canadian  teachers  and  inspected 
by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Education. 
Canadian  education  is  indeed  a big 
business  and  I imagine  that  my  Malaysian 
colleague  will  earn  between  10  and  20 
times  his  former  government  salary  in  his 
new  enterprise. 

The  escalation  of  differential  tuition  fees 
at  the  majority  of  Canadian  universities  has 
precipitated  movement  of  many  Canadian 
visa  school  graduates  to  universities  in  the 
United  States.  CBIE  has  received  a 
number  of  enquiries  from  U.S.  institutions 
during  the  past  few  months  concerning  the 
status  and  quality  of  visa  schools.  Since 
CBIE  has  had  only  “limited  success”  in 
monitoring  visa  schools,  its  only  reply  has 
been  that  different  Canadian  universities 
have  adopted  different  policies  for  the 
consideration  of  applications  for  admission 
from  graduates  of  such  schools.  In  general. 
Canadian  universities  endeavor  to  compare 
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the  qualifications  of  the  graduates  of  these 
schools  with  those  of  established  public 
and  private  schools.  U.S.  universities  were 
advised  by  CBIE  to  do  the  same.  The 
results  of  a CBIE  survey  of  Registrars  at 
Canadian  universities  were  inconclusive, 
because,  according  to  George  Tillman,  the 
information  received  was  anecdotal  as  well 
as  confidential.  Since  there  is  no  estab- 
lished accreditation  system  in  Canada  (as 
there  is  in  the  U.S.),  it  is  not  possible  to 
evaluate  or  rank  Canadian  visa  schools. 

Conclusion 

I have  deliberately  avoided  discussion  of 
the  morality  of  private  proprietary  visa 
schools  because  I am  sympathetic  to  why 
foreign  students  attend  them:  in  the 
educational  systems  of  “client” 
countries — Malaysia,  Singapore,  Hong 
Kong,  Trinidad,  and  (formerly) 

Iran — insufficient  numbers  of  places  exist 
in  higher  level  secondary  schools,  particu- 


larly in  the  university  stream,  and  parents 
often  have  no  other  option  but  to  send  their 
children  abroad  to  further  their  education. 
The  excess  demand  for  both  pre-university 
secondary  and  university  places  plus  the 
rationed  supply  of  these  desiretffcpm- 
modities  are  the  root  causes  of  the 
so-called'visa  school  problemjnTCanada. 

In  addition^Englishjsi^&gsiQered  to  be  a 
prestigious  language  in  these  client  coun- 
tries. Since  Canada  (as  well  as  the  U.K., 
U.S. A.,  and  Australia)  are  correctly 
perceived  by  parents  and  students  in  these 
“developing  nations”  as  having  an  excess 
supply  of  their  desired  commodity — ed- 
ucation— we  have  seen  and  will  continue  to 
see  large  numbers  of  students  from  these 
nations  flocking  to  take  advantage  of  our 
educational  systems. 

This  does  not  constitute  a bad  situation 
per  se,  since  opportunities  for  cultural 
interaction  between  Canadian  and  inter- 
national students  are  enhanced;  ed- 


ucational institutions  and  local  com- 
munities benefit  from  the  approximately 
$10,000  spent  each  year  by  each  foreign 
student  (on  tuition,  accommodation,  meals 
and  other  incidental  living  expenses);  and 
the  future  potential  for  favorable  con- 
sideration of  Canadian  goods  and  services 
is  secured  following  the  return  of  visa 
students  to  their  countries  of  origin. 

In  my  opinion,  these  benefits  make  up 
for  the  problems  that  plagued  the  earlier 
unregulated  visa  schools.  The  actions  of 
provincial  authorities  in  cleaning  up  the 
worst  offenders,  consumer  pressure  to 
provide  value  for  money,  and  the  entry  of 
public  and  sep'arate'Sohool  boards  into 
^contracted  educational  services  have  made 
visa  schools  respectables  Canada  has 
^achieved  the  internationalization  of  ed- 
ucation at  the  university  level;  with  these 
developments,  it  has  begun  to  achieve  it  at 
the  secondary  level  as  well.  □ 


leaching  Aids  from  the  Community 


The  National  Film  Board  of 
Canada  is  now  publishing  a 
quarterly  newsletter  to  help 
classroom  teachers  keep  up  to 
date  on  the  best  of  NFB  films 
for  classroom  use.  The  films, 
preselected  for  their  suitability 
for  Grades  K-13,  are  divided 
into  subject  areas. 

Films  are  on  loan  in  16  mm; 
they  are  also  for  sale  in  16  mm 
or  3/4"  or  1/2"  video  cassette 
format. 

NFB  films  can  be  booked  for 
classroom  use  in  a variety  of 
ways,  depending  on  the  pro- 
vince, school  board,  and 
proximity  to  an  NFB  film 
library.  If  you're  not  sure  which 
booking  procedure  applies  to 
your  school,  check  with  your 
librarian  or  with  your  school 
district  Media  Resources  staff. 


Keep  in  mind  that  the  film  you 
are  looking  for  may  be  in  your 
own  district  Media  Resources 
collection. 

The  NFB  tabloid,  Film  Clips, 
lists  all  free  screenings  in 
Toronto  and  provides  up-to- 
date  information  on  new  films 
and  NFB  services.  Film  Clips  is 
available  free  of  charge.  Call 
(416)  369-4094  to  be  put  on 
the  mailing  list. 

Regional  Office 

1 Lombard  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5C  1J6 

Hamilton 

First  Place  Hamilton 
10  West  Avenue  South 
Hamilton,  Ontario 
L8N  3Y8 

Kingston 

New  Federal  Building 
Clarence  Street 
Kingston,  Ontario 
K7L  1X0 

Kitchener 

659  King  Street  East 
Suite  205 
Kitchener,  Ontario 
N2G  2M4 

London 

366  Oxford  Street  East 
London,  Ontario 
N6A  1V7 

North  Bay 

195  First  Avenue  West 
North  Bay,  Ontario 
PI  B 3B8 

Ottawa 

1 50  Kent  Street 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
K1 A 0M9 

Thunder  Bay 

910  Victoria  Avenue 
Thunder  Bay,  Ontario 


The  Children's  International 
Centre,  a UNICEF-United 
Nations  Project,  at  75  MacNab 
Street  South,  Hamilton, 

Ontario,  L8P  3C1,  has 
produced  a new  multicultural 
educational  kit  — Our  Canadian 
Family.  It  is  suitable  for  6 to 
1 2 year  olds. 

The  kit  consists  of  a two-part 
captioned  filmstrip,  a manual, 
and  an  illustrated  76-page  book. 
The  filmstrip  contains  68  color 
photographs  of  costumed  dolls 
from  5 countries,  arranged  to 
record  the  story  of  Canada's 
multicultural  heritage  from 
pioneer  times  to  the  present. 
The  manual  suggests 
discussion  topics,  follow-up 
activities,  and  research  projects 
which  will  direct  the  child's 
thought  to  a deeper 
appreciation  of  the  customs, 
skills,  and  traditions  brought  to 
Canada  by  immigrant  families. 

The  book  reproduces  the 
photographs  and  captions  from 


Forthcoming 

Conferences 

Intelligent  Testing  with  the 
W.I.S.C.-R  and  the  K.A.B.C.,  a 

conference  sponsored  by  the 
Ontario  Psychological 
Association  Section  on 
Psychology  in  Education  in 
co-operation  with  PSYCAN  to 
be  held  at  OISE  on  Jan.  14,1 984 

14th  Annual  Basic/Modified 
Mathematics  Conference, 

sponsored  by  the  Ontario 
Mathematics  Coordinators' 
Association,  Board  of 
Education  for  the  City  of 
Toronto,  to  be  held  at  OISE  on 
February  3,  1984. 

For  further  information 


the  filmstrip.  It  is  suitable  for 
beginning  readers. 

Cost:  Filmstrip  and  Manual, 
$18.00;  Book,  $7.95.  (All 
material  in  both  English  and 
French.)  \ 


contact  Conference  Office, 

OISE,  252  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto 
Ideashop  '84:  Ontario  School 
Library  Association  Annual 
Conference,  February  3rd,  4th, 
5th,  1984,  at  the  Royal  York 
Hotel,  Toronto. 

For  further  information 
contact  Angela  Buchanan, 
Department  of  Library  Services, 
Metropolitan  Separate  School 
Board,  80  Shephard  Avenue 
East.  Toronto,  M2N  6E8. 

Phone:  (416)  229-5324 

The  Science  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion of  Ontario  announces 
ST AO  84  "Science  for  the  Real 
World"  — a conference  to  be 
held  at  the  Skyline  Hotel  in 
Toronto  on  Nov. 8 — 10,  1984. 
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New  Books  & Kits 
For  Your  Classroom 


Bridge 





Reading 


The  Bridge  Reading  Kit  com- 
prises a dictionary  and  50 
graded  reading  books  linked  to 
two  40-page  activity  books. 
There  are  80  cards  (games, 
word  cards,  etc.)  and  an 
80-page  Teacher  Manual  which 
is  clearly  written  and  cross- 
referenced  to  other  material. 

A video  tape  of  the  senior 
author  working  with  a group  of 
children  may  be  viewed  at 
OISE’s  Audio/Visual  Library; 
alternatively,  you  may  buy  a 
copy  of  this  video  cassette 
(please  specify  either  half-inch 
or  three-quarter  inch  tape). 

OISE  Press  also  sells  audio 
cassettes  of  a workshop  given 
by  Alison  Dewsbury  on  Bridge 
reading.  The  Teacher’s  Guide 
plus  the  audio  cassette  serve  as 


Le  journal  et  Tenement 

For  senior  students  with  ad- 
vanced level  French  reading 
skills. 


a good  “examination  copy”  of 
the  kit;  each  is  sold  separately. 
Complete  Kit: 

Cat.  no.  2007/$  110.00 
Teacher  Manual: 

Cat.  no.  2008/S12.50 
Set  of  2 Activity  Books: 

Cat.  no.  2009 !$4. 50 
Set  of  10  card  holders  (essen- 
tial for  easy  handling  of  cards) 
Cat.  no.  2010/$5.00 
Video  cassette  (specify  1/2” 
or  3/4”): 

Cat.  no.  201 1 /$65.00 
Audio  cassette: 

Cat.  no.  2012/$9.50 

Note:  Add  9%  federal  sales  tax 
and  7%  Ontario  retail  sales  tax 
for  audio  cassette.  Add  7% 
Ontario  retail  sales  tax  for 
video  cassette. 


Nord , in  this  teaching/learning 
kit  for  grades  12  and  13  FSL 
students. 

Each  kit  contains:  class  set 
(35)  of  facsimile  newspaper;  5 
copies  (4  in  French,  1 English) 
background  information 
booklet;  transparency  of  map; 
Guide  du  professeur  containing 
activity  masters  and  useful  sug- 
gestions for  presenting  the 
material. 

Complete  kit:  Cat.  no. 

223  7/$55. 00 

Guide  du  professeur  only: 

Cat.  no.  2238/$5. 50 
Replacement  set  (35),  Le 
Journal  du  Nord  Cat.  no. 
2240/S8.95 


by  Rebecca  Ullmann,  Louise 
Valois  Davies  and  Joyce  Scane 
Actual  news  stories  are  the 
focal  point  of  a facsimile 
newspaper,  Le  Journal  du 


For  information  about  the  com- 
plete set  of  20  FSL 
teaching/learning  modules  for 
all  levels,  write  to  the  Promo- 
tion Officer,  OISE  Press. 


VALUES  AND 
LIVING 


Learning  Materials  for 
Grades  7 and  8 

by  Clive  Beck 

A sequel  to  Beck’s  Reflecting 
on  Values:  Learning  Materials 
for  Grades  1-6,  Values  and 
Living  contains  12  units  each 
for  grades  7 and  8.  In  the 
general  category,  there  are  four 
units:  “What  are  values?”  and 
“How  to  solve  value  pro- 
blems” for  grade  7,  and  “A 
reflective  approach  to  life”  and 


“Myself  and  others”  for  grade 
8.  The  remaining  units  with 
such  titles  as  “Richer  and 
poorer  countries.”  “Friendship 
and  love,"  “Choosing  a 
career”  and  “Values  and  cop- 
ing” are  designed  for  integra- 
tion into  language  arts,  social 
studies,  guidance,  and  health. 

The  units  may  be  used  by 
teachers  for  curriculum  ideas 
or  by  students  as  a basis  for 
discussion  and  activity. 

Cat.  no.  1287/514. 50 


French  language  reading 
instruction. 

Each  kit  contains:  class  set 
(35  copies)  of  facsimile 
newspaper  L 'Action  Cana- 
dienne;  activity  masters  and  4 
overhead  transparencies:  5 
copies  (4  in  English.  1 French) 
of  background  information 
booklet;  duplicating  master  of 
information  sheet  in  comic  strip 
form;  Teacher's  Guide  with 
suggestions  for  presenting  the 
activities. 

Complete  kit:  Cat.  no. 


by  Joyce  Scane  and  Rebecca 
Ullmann 

Le  journal:  une  introduction 

For  students  in  grades  6 to  8 
who  have  had  two  years  of 


Pioneer  and  Gentlewomen  of 
British  North  America 
1713-1867 

Edited  by  Beth  Light  and 

Alison  Prentice 

Hard  cover:  Cat.  no. 

9022/$17.50 

Soft  cover:  Cat.  no. 

9021/$9.95 


Canadian  Women  on  the 
Move.  1867-1920 
by  Beth  Light  and  J<>y  Parr 
Soft  cover:  Cat.  no. 

1 304/$  1 8.50 


2235/S59.50 

Teachers’s  Guide  onlv;  Cat. 
no.  2236/S5. 50 

Replacement  set  (35),  L ' Action 
Canadienne  Cat.  no.  2239 
S/0.95 


Write  to: 

Publications  Sales/OISF  Press. 
25  ' Blooi  Street  W 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5S  I V6 
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Profile  of  a School 


Sir  James  Whitney  School,  Belleville 


The  Sir  James  Whitney  School  is  a Regional 
Centre  for  the  Hearing  Handicapped,  serving 
children  from  infancy  to  the  age  of  21  who 
live  in  eastern  and  northern  Ontario.  Found- 
ed in  1870  as  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  Centre 
was  renamed  the  Ontario  School  for  the  Deaf 
before  it  became  The  Sir  James  Whitney 
School.  Today,  the  91-acre  campus  on 
Highway  #2  West  boasts  a wide  range  of 
facilities  — an  academic  and  vocational 
school  accommodating  elementary  through 
secondary  level  students,  student  residences, 
a gymnasium/auditorium,  a swimming  pool, 
and  a child  study  centre.  Kitchens  and  dining 
rooms,  maintenance  buildings,  a laundry,  and 
a heating  plant  are  also  part  of  the  campus. 

At  present,  there  are  approximately  220 
hearing  impaired  students  on  campus,  51  of 
whom  are  day  students  who  live  within  a 
50-kilometre  radius  of  the  Centre.  Except  for 
those  living  in  the  far  north,  students  travel 
home  for  holidays  and  weekends. 

The  school  program  consists  of  14  years,  in- 
cluding kindergarten.  The  graduating 
students  are  eligible  for  a Secondary  School 
Graduation  Diploma  or  a Certificate  of  Train- 
ing. Following  graduation,  students  may  seek 
employment  or  go  on  to  post-secondary  educa- 
tion. Many  of  the  School’s  graduates  attend 
George  Brown  College  in  Toronto,  which  pro- 
vides a full  range  of  educational  support  ser- 
vices. A substantial  number  also  attend 
Gallaudet  College  in  Washington,  D.C.  — the 
only  degree  granting  university  for  the  hear- 
ing impaired  in  North  America. 

In  conjunction  with  the  school  program,  the 
Centre  operates  an  extensive  resource  ser- 
vices program.  The  home-visiting  program, 
designed  for  pre-school  children  and  their 
families,  runs  from  the  time  of  discovery  of 
hearing  impairment  until  enrolment  in  a 
school  program.  As  part  of  this  program, 
home-visiting  teachers  give  guidance  to 
parents  in  communication,  speech  and 
language  development,  and  the  use  and 
maintenance  of  hearing  aids.  While  in  the 
home,  they  also  provide  instruction  to  the 
hearing  handicapped  child. 

Audiological  services  are  provided  for  all 
students  enrolled  in  the  home-visiting  and  in- 
school programs.  These  services  include 
audiological  assessments  and  recommenda- 
tions for  personal  hearing  aids,  making  ear- 
mold  impressions  and  ordering  earmolds, 
maintaining  hearing  aids  in  good  repair,  and 


ordering  aids  on  behalf  of  parents. 

As  of  September  1,  1983,  the  resource  ser- 
vices program  has  concentrated  on  providing 
school  boards  in  the  area  with  advice  and 
consultation  on  establishing  local  classroom 
programs,  placing  individual  hearing  im- 
paired students,  and  planning  programs  for 
them.  Assistance  is  also  offered  in 
audiological  screening  and  individual 
assessment. 

Other  facilities  on  The  Sir  James  Whitney 
School  campus  are: 

1.  The  Teacher  Education  Centre  — which  of- 
fers a one-year  training  course  to  university 
graduates,  leading  to  a Specialist  Certificate 
in  Deaf  Education. 

2.  The  Media  Centre  — which  captions  educa- 
tional TV  programs  for  use  in  provincial 
schools  for  the  hearing  impaired  and  resource 
area  schools. 

3.  The  Sagonaska  School  (a  Ministry  of 
Education  Demonstration  School)  — which 
serves  students  with  severe  speech  and/or 
language  difficulties  due  to  central  nervous 
system  dysfunction. 

4.  The  Special  School  of  the  Future  Project  (a 
Gallaudet  College  program  funded  by  the 
Kellogg  Foundation)  — which  is  developing  a 
networking  system  among  the  major  schools 
for  the  deaf  in  North  America. 
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